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al ig Fred E. Coppage, for 29 years a Gorham Master Craftsman, chasing a Cinderella Tea Pot 


Wil CINDERELLA 





oF 
The Master Craftsman’s newest production 

GY 
i; 

? . ’ 

d CINDERELLA In five short months this latest achievement 
PATTERN of the Master Craftsmen has grown from 
i Tea spoons 6 for. $9.50 an artist’s conception to one of Gorham’s 

' Dessert knives 6 for $21.00 
: ! Deans ks 6 Araeo most favored patterns. 
ifr’ Of exquisite grace and delightful decora- 


tion—to see Cinderella is to understand its 
phenomenal reception. Your jeweler will 


{ , gladly show you Cinderella. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. ave NEW YORK,N.Y. 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
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The Chrysler “70” sells itself 


everytime it exhibitsits dashing 
appearance on road or high- 
way. The contrast between it 
and other cars is so marked 
that the desire to own one is 
bred then and there. 


But that desire is as nothing 
compared to the delight in- 
duced later on. Forthe Chrysler 
is just as far beyond compar- 
ison in other qualities as it is in 
looks. Just to sit in the car and 
look about reveals first a quality 





CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRY: 





all Americans love—compact- 
ness, conservation of space, 
dynamic symmetry, artistry 
and a complete elimination ot 


unnecessary elements. 


That the American people have 
taken the Chrysler to their 
hearts is no surprise at all—it 
is a very natural thing. 


They are almost extravagantly 
enthusiastic about the Chrysler 
because the Chrysler hasshown 
them motoring delights beyend 
all comparison. 
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ER“70" 


CHRYSLER ‘‘70” —Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; 
Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 
Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, 
$2095. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER “58” -- Touring Car, $845; Roadster 
Special, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach,$935; Sedan, 
$005. Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes at slight extra cost. 

CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80"'— Phaeton, $2645; 

ster (wire wheels standard equipment; w 

wheels optional) , $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3195; 
Sedan, five-passenger, $3305; Sedan, seven-passenger, 
$3595; Sedan-limousine, $3695. 





All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. All dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time-payments. 
Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by 
the Fedco patented car numbering system, pio- 
neered by andexclusive with Chrysler, whichcan- 
not be counterfeited and cannot be altered or re- 
moved without conclusive evidence of tampering. 
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LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Qua’-le 


Sirs: 

It has been my good fortune to read 
your valued magazine for some _ time. 
I find it eminently fair and reliable. It 
would be unreasonable to expect it to be 
perfect. 

I could point to mistakes without insinu- 
ating that it is trying to mislead, but that 
it is subject to ordinary human limitations. 
Permit me to call attention to a rather 
peculiar pronunciation of the name of 
Congressman QO. J. Kvale as given in TIME, 
March 29, p. 10. Unless some 
transformation has taken place since 
coming to Washington, I think the gen- 
tleman would quite readily and naturally 
answer to the name, if pronounced Qua’-le. 
I have known him for so many years, boy 
and man, that I think I can vouch for 


the accuracy of this. ... 
O. OTTERSEN 
West Salem, Wis. 


TIME, ill-advised by a supposed 
authority, gave the pronunciation 
as “Quail.”—Eb. 


> 
“Tgnorant Husband 
Sirs: 

On p. 7 of Time, March 22, you quote 
W. W. Husband, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, as saying: 

“There are lots of people in the U. Ss. 
who were born here and are not citizens. 
Take the Indians for instance.” 

There is a good deal of ignorance, even 
on the part of officials who ought to know 
better, as to the legal status of Indians. 
All semi-Americanized, non-reservation In- 
dians became citizens in 1891, under the 
Dawes Act (24 U. S. Stats. at L. 390); 
all tribal, reservation .Indians, not thereto- 
fore citizens, became such in 1924 (43 
U. S. Stats. at L. 253). The present dis- 
comfort of the Indian lies, not in his 
lack of citizenship, but in the fact that 
although a citizen he is not generally 
accorded the social services to which a 
citizen is entitled, and that he yet remains 
in spite of citizenship, a Federal ward 
without many of the advantages of tutelage. 

CHAUNCEY S. GOODRICH 

Chairman Executive Committee, 
Indian Defense Association of 
Northern and Central California 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Assistant Secretary Husband 


should not necessarily be flayed 
for ignorance by the subscriber. 
Possibly ignorant Washington cor- 
respondents misquoted him.—EbD. 


Father Grant 


Sirs: 

In Time, March 29, pp. 5-6, you say: 
“It is averred that [since John Adams’ 
day] like joy never entered a father’s heart 
[over seeing his son become President of 
the U. S.] until March 4, 1921, when Dr. 
Harding of Marion, Ohio, saw his son 
Warren become President.”” Now, General 
Grant’s father saw his son twice elected 
and inaugurated as President of the U. S., 
and is the only man of whom that can 





JESSE R. GRANT 
Felt joy 


be said. Although he had earlier experi- 
enced disgust over the flat failure that 
Ulysses had made of his career, there is 
no reason to suppose that his paternal 
heart did not feel joy at such a turn of 


fortune. I would not be sure that there 
were not other fathers who have seen 
their sons reach Presidential honors. .. . 


Rocer S. BOARDMAN 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sergeant 


Sirs: 

Like ordinary newpapers your magazine 
had to play up Mary E. Dillon (Trg, 
April 5, Women). Just because she was 
made president of the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Co. is no reason she should get especial 
credit. Other women control bigger pro- 





THE SUBSCRIBERS NUMBER 100,000+ 
—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 





positions than that, and do so quietly. 
She isn’t even a_ real boss. Richard 
Schadelee is President of the United Light 
& Power Co., which owns the Brooklyn 
Gas_ Co. You would not call an 
Army sergeant important, would you? 
Well, she takes orders from Mr. Schadelee, 
and you never mentioned his name! 

Another thing. Why don’t she use her 
husband’s name like any respectable mar- 
ried woman? Is she pretending tobe single, 
asso many other women do,tohold her job 
and keep a family man from his? 

Mrs. HELEN HOFFMAN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


QUIZ YOURSELF 


—on Page 33 





Mont. v. Mass. 


Sirs: 

As a native of western Montana, the 
writer takes exception to the statement 
credited to the Jones Brothers, of Middle- 
boro, Mass. (Time, March 8, p. 26), 
wherein it is said: “Elk do better in New 
England’s even, sea-tempered climate than 
in the severe extremes of western weather.” 
The records of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
will not sustain such an assertion. For 
over twelve months in 1925-26 the ther- 
mometer here did not register zero. I 
doubt if any of the New England states 
can show the average mild, even tem- 
perature of western Montana. The Na- 
tional Bison Range, where these elk were 
raised, is within 40 miles of Missoula. 


LYNDE S. CATLIN 


Missoula, Mont. 


Critique 
Sirs: 

There is no greater need than a good 
news-magazine. It is lamentable that Time 
should approach the mark but fall woefully 
below it in its attempt to be smart. Hux- 
ley said: “Clever men are as thick as 
blackberries; the thing to do is to find a 
good one.”” Mere cleverness, amusing for 
the instant, will not insure substantial 
growth. I have read Time for over a year. 
I find that it summarizes the ephemeral, 
popular items, leaving quite unnoticed the 
great things, save as these great things 
may be made popular. If by news gossip 
and old wives tales are meant, I agree 
that Time publishes 95% more than the 
papers, which are bad enough. As to 
“narrative English,” the movie scenario 
form of your writing in which you neglect 
practically every dictate of good form, I 
have nothing to say. You are offensive in 
your treatment of prominent men and 
women and no one is safe from your 
words. When I wish to epitomize this 
modern world of ours, with its forget- 
fulness of the past and its unconcern for 
the future; its superficialities and quasi 
learning; its eagerness at finding some new 
plaything,. which is forgotten within the 
hour; its extravagance and profuse waste- 
fulness; its irreverence and ruthless dis- 
regard for the more delicate sentiments— 
then I think of Time. I cannot judge how 
well Time is giving real news in many 
departments, but in science and medicine 
I can do so, and it is my unqualified im- 
pression that you are doing a great harm 
to let your readers believe that you are 
making them acquainted with the great 
developments in these fields. You are im- 
parting simply idle gossip, and dragging 
these departments down to the level with 
the sensational events of the courts, society 
and ephemeral ‘“‘news” of the movie world. 
There is a great world never touched by 
TIME. 

WITHROW MORSE 

Lansdowne, Pa. 

Let Subscriber Morse be specific. 
What important or significant news 


items has TIME omitted?—Eb. 
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The Most Interesting Night 


of My Life & 


I know it’s wrong to listen behind closea doors. 
But one night I overheard a remark that so 
fascinated me that I couldn’t help myself. 


By JAMES C. CRAWFORD 


REALLY didn’t want to go to J. Henry 
Branston’s dinner. I was sure that l 
would be bored to death. But I dared 
not refuse for J. Henry was General 
Manager of the company I worked for. 
Branston was a brilliant business man. 
The very first day he took charge, he 
seemed to put new life into our organization. 
But a dinner given by him was bound to be 
nothing but a “dry as dust” affair. All the 
heads of the departments would be there 
and they would talk of nothing but business. 
As we sat down at the table, Branston 


remarked: a 
“No less than five solicitors called at my 


office today.” : 3 a 

“There he goes, talking business already, 
I thought to myself. i 

“You know,” Branston continued, “I am 
often tempted to follow the example of the 
old Greek Philosopher who hung a sign on 
his door—‘All those who enter here do me 
an honor—those who do not, a favor.’ ”” 

There was a hearty laugh. I was astound- 
ed. I thought that the only Greek Philoso- 
phy that Branston came in contact with 
was learned from his boot-black. 


An Evening of Surprises 


But that was only the first surprise of the 
evening. Branston’s words held us breath- 
less. His conversation sparkled with epi- 
grams and clever anecdotes. In a humorous 
moment, he quoted Oscar Wilde’s cynical 
comment on married life. “There’s nothing 
like the devotion of a married woman! 
It’s a thing no married man knows!” 

He talked of art, literature and science, 
all with equal ease. He seemed familiar 
with intimate details in the lives of famous 
authors and artists. He described the work, 
the ideals of the painter Corot as if he had 
known the man. “If the Greeks had left 
us any paintings,” he said, “they would all 
have been just like Corot’s.” 

“T never dreamed that Branston was so 
well read,” I remarked to one of my friends, 
after dinner. “He must have half a dozen 
college degrees!”’ 

“Branston never even went to high 
school,”” my friend laughed. ‘“‘How he 
finds time to learn all he knows is a problem 
to all of us.’”’ 


I Overhear A Secret 


A little later in the library, I overheard a 


Choice Bits from 
These Great Writers 


Daniel Webster 

Huxley 

Francis Bacon 

Dante John Ruskin 

Oscar Wilde Charles Darwin 

Shakespeare Confucius 

Dickens Disraeli 

Aristotle Benjamin Franklin 
—and hundreds of others. 


H. G. Wells 
Maeterlinck 
George Eliot 








remark from an adjoin- 
ing room, which aroused 
my utmost curiosity. 


“Branston,” said a 
voiceconfidentially, “I’m 
dying to know how you 
ever found time to im- 
ebay your mind as you 

ave done. You seem 

to have volumes of in- 
formation right on_ the 
tip of your tongue!” 


Without a thought of 
what I was doing, I tip- 
toed to the door and 
listened. 


“Did you ever hear 
of Elbert Hubbard?” 


Branston was saying. 
“Hubbard was one of the 
most remarkable men of 
this generation. He was 
notonly anexcellent busi- 
ness man, but a brilliant 
orator and a wonderful 
author. Hisknowledge ot 
life and literature was 
deep and broad. The sa- 
tire of Voltaire, the wis- 
dom of Carlyle, the wit of 
Mark Twain—all of these 
shone in his writings, 
sparkled in his conversa- 
tion. He interpreted the masters as they 
themselves might have wished to be in- 
terpreted. He searched through the litera- 
tures of many nations, sifted out the 
finest passages, separated the gold from the 
dross, gave the world the finest thoughts in 
art and literature. During his life, Elbert 
Hubbard kept a scrap book and whenever, 
in his wide reading, he came across any 
especially fine passage, he would clip it out 
and paste it in his scrap book. Thus he 
gathered together choice selections from 
the world’s most famous thinkers and 
writers, 


“It is from the inspiring pages of this book that I 
have drawn, in my spare time, whatever cultural 
knowledge I may possess.” 

“Elbert Hubbard’s scrap book!’? exclaimed the 
other. “Is it possible! How did you ever gain access 
to it?” 

“TI have it in my library,” replied Branston. 

“What a treasure!” exclaimed the other man. 
“It must be worth thousands of dollars!’ 

Branston spoke quickly. ‘My dear man, I am 
afraid you have misunderstood me. I mean the 
printed edition of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book—an 
exact copy of the original that anyone may own for 
a few dollars!” 

When I went home that night, there was but one 
thought in my mind—that was to send for Elbert 
Hubbard’s Scrap Book without an instant’s delay. 

The Scrap Book arrived a few days later . I found 
that Branston had spoken the truth. Here, com- 
pressed into a single volume were choice passages from 
over five hundred master thinkers and writers—the 
finest in art and literature in a highly concentrated 
form. The book was indeed a treasure! 


For Your Daily Use! 


You cannot imagine what it will mean to you to 
own this extraordinary Scrap Book. You have only to 
glance through this storehouse of beautiful thoughts 
and sound wisdom to understand why Elbert Hub- 






I tiptoed to the door 
and listened. 





bard was able to talk and write on so many subject’s 
Why search through volumes to find the thoughts, 
ideas and inspiration that have already been collected 
by one of the ablest minds of modern times? 

The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a fine example 
of Roycroft book-making. The type is set in Venetian 
style—that is, a page within a page—and printed in 
two colors on fine tinted book paper. It is bound in 
scrap-book style and tied with linen tape. The covers 
are made of cloth-lined butcher paper, reproducing 
the famous magazine, the Philistine. 

We would like to have you see this Scrap Book, 
examine it, read it—judge it for yourself. May we 
send it to you on our special five-day approval plan? 


Send No Money Now—Five 
Days’ Free Examination 


Just clip and mail the coupon today. It will bring 
to you immediately Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book for 
five days’ free examination. If you are stimulated 
and inspired, keep it for your own and send $2.90, 
plus a few cents postage, in full payment. If you are 
not delighted, return the book to us and owe us 
nothing. Mail coupon now. Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Dept. 44, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 44, 50 West 47th St., New York City 
You may send to me for five days’ Free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation, or keep it for my own, sending you $2.90, 


plus a few cents postage, in full payment. 

Name.. 
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[ ] A few copies are available in a de luxe binding of 
semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 
additional. Please check in the square at the left if you 
want this de luxe binding, with the same return 
privilege. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST DEPRECIATION 


ROLLS: 
ROYCE 


AN AUTOMOBILE engineer who visited the Rolls-Royce works and saw 
the famous bump-test said, ‘‘I don’t see how any car can stand that!”’ 


Rolls-Royce abandoned the usual method of testing the design of a 
motor-car by driving it over rough roads. No human being could 
withstand the terrific bumping and jolting involved in driving a car 
over steel ties eight inches high at sixty miles an hour — the test imposed 
by Rolls-Royce engineers. 


The bump-test machine drives the road under the car. Six hundred 
terrific jolts per minute compress into a 100 hours the punishment of 
more than 20 years. Leading American and foreign cars failed to stand 
up under this test for 10 minutes. Yet, every Rolls-Royce is designed 
to resist this grueling test for 100 hours. Small wonder that we can 
guarantee every mechanical part against failure for three years! 


We should be pleased to demonstrate the meaning of ‘‘Rolls-Royce 
comfort’’ on a 100-mile trial trip, arranged to your convenience over 
any roads you care to select. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Works: London and Derby, England. Springfield, Mass. 


Branches and Maintenance Depots in the following cities: 


New York; Chicago; Boston; Philadelphia; Rochester; Syracuse; Utica; Albany; Buffalo 
Washington; Pittsburgh; Charleston, West Virginia; Wheeling; Cleveland; Providence; 
Springfield; Hartford; Newark; St. Louis; Detroit; Milwaukee; Kansas City; Houston; 
Los Angeles;\ Hollywood; San Francisco; Canton, North Carolina; Miami; Tampa; Palm 
Beach; Jacksonville; St. Petersburg. Other Maintenance Depots are being opened to keep 
pace with the steadily widening circle of Rolls-Royce ownership. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ On the steps of the Senate, 
Dr. J. E. Middour, assistant 
headmaster of Mercersburg Acad- 
emy, received from Joseph M. 
Speer, director of industrial educa- 
tion in Pittsburgh, 20 prize bird- 
houses made by 20 schoolboys in a 
contest conducted by the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. They will be 
placed in trees on the Mercersburg 
campus in memory of a onetime 
student—Calvin Coolidge Jr. 


@ In the south gardens of the 
White House, crocuses bloomed, 
hyacinths budded. 

@ James Coupal, M.D. and Major 
U. S. A., the President’s personal 
physician, told the President he 
must cut out “handshaking.” His 
patient obeyed. Swiftly the word 
went forth that the President loves 
handshaking, that he would like 
to shake all the ‘millions of hands 
in the U. S. But the fact remained 
that he quit—at least temporarily. 
It was estimated that by avoiding 
this uneconomical—and, according 
to Dr. Coupal, health-endangering 
—performance during the weeks be- 
fore and after Easter, the Presi- 
dent was saved 30,000 shakes. 


@ In a talk to a luncheon club 
Dr. Coupal advanced the theory 
that everyone should exercise three 
times a day to the point of being 
breathless. This advice, however, 
Mr. Coolidge is not believed to 
follow. 


@ The President indicated to 
pressmen that the U. S. will not 
accept the invitation received last 
week to send a U. S. representative 
to Geneva, Sept. 1, to discuss un- 
der the auspices of the League the 
Senate’s World Court reservations 
with the nations concerned (see 
THE LEAGUE, p. 10). 


@ The President published abroad 
his desire for coal legislation dur- 
ing the present session of Con- 
gress. He wants a law enabling 
the President to appoint mediation 
boards and authorizing Federal 
coal administration in case of 
shortage. 


@ Dressed entirely in white and . 


wearing a corsage bouquet of vio- 
lets and orchids, Mrs. Coolidge ac- 
companied the President to 11 
o’clock Easter service at the First 





Congregational Church. With them 
were John Coolidge and Mr. & Mrs. 
Frank W. Stearns. Curious throngs 
almost blocked their way at the 
church door. 


Personal Proxy 


Last week the President ap- 
pointed Carmi Alderman* Thomp- 
son, veteran politician and big iron 
and coal man of Ohio, to go to the 
Philippines as his personal repre- 
sentative on a mission of investiga- 
tion. In the White House an- 
nouncement nothing was said about 


prospective Philippine independ- 
ence. The realist attitude was re- 
flected: 


“The decision of the President to 
take this step follows the increased 
interest in Congress recently in re- 
gard to the Philippine Islands. 

“Moreover, the President feels 
that an intensive study of the pos- 
sibilities of these insular posses- 
sions may lead to increased devel- 
opment of their natural resources 
and that such a study will be of 
great benefit and importance not 
only to the United States but to 
the Filipinos as well. 

“Colonel Thompson, who is a 
close friend of General Leonard 
Wood, the Governor General of 
the Philippines, has served as as- 





*No title; his Christian name. Cf. Pat- 





rick Cardinal Hayes, - Vera Countess 
Cathcart. 
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sistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Secretary to President Taft, and 
is now President of the Tod-Stam- 
baugh Iron Ore Co. of Cleveland.” 
_Promptly Pat Harrison of Mis- 
sissippi rose in the Senate to crit- 
icize. The President’s move was 
so unexpected that Democrat Har- 
rison was forced to extemporize a 
trifle uncertainly. First he heavily 
satirized the appointment as _ be- 
ing. cheap politics; it was designed, 
said he, solely to remove Mr. 
Thompson from Ohio politics where 
there are several Republican can- 
didates for Governor. Satire hav- 
ing failed to produce heat, the 
Senator intimated that Mr. Thomp- 
son might be inclined to interest 
himself in the exploitation of the 
island (rubber, etc.) rather than 
in the welfare of the islanders. 
Here Senator Moses of New Hamp- 
shire quietly remarked that, if Sen- 
ator Harrison was so _ interested 
in “the little brown man of the 
Philippines,” he might also pro- 
pose an investigation into the con- 
ditions of “the little black man in 
Mississippi.” It was a very palp- 
able hit which Pat Harrison took 
with his usual good humor, and 
then proceeded to urge a resolu- 
tion that Congress send to the 
Philippines its own _ investigation 
committee. The Senator who cham- 
pions the dignity of Congress will 
always be heard willingly in the 
Senate. But the Ohio Senators 
refused unanimous consent to give 
the resolution immediate consider- 
ation. 

Undisturbed, Mr. Thompson pre- 
pared to sail for the East in 
June, 


THE CABINET 


Quietly 


Quietly, indeed nearly unnoticed, 
Alanson B. Houghton sailed with 
his secretary on the Majestic, to 
resume his duties as U. S. Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. 
James’s. Recalling what shocks had 
rebounded from his informal talk 
to newspapermen in Washington 
(Time, April 5), he refused to per- 
mit the ship-news reporters to 
quote him on anything. 


Lime 


April 12, 1926 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

@ Debated the Italian debt set- 
tlement (see below). 

@ Debated farm relief measures. 
@ = Passed two bills for the beauti- 
fication of the Capital. One, car- 
rying $1,900,000, was for a con- 
necting link between Rock Creek 
and Potomac parks. The other ex- 
tended the powers of the Park 
Commission. (Bills went to the 
House for perfunctory agreement 
to a few amendments.) 

C Debated, in connection with ap- 
pointment of Thomas F. Woodlock 
to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (TIME, April 5), the question 
of absolute secrecy at executive 
sessions of the Senate. Republican 
Leader Curtis promised prompt 
committee consideration of a pro- 
posal to alter the secrecy rule.* 
The House— 

@ Impeached, 306 to 62, Federal 
Judge George W. English (see be- 
low). 

@ Passed a bill authorizing an 
increase of $18,555,000 in pensions 
for Spanish-American war veterans. 
(Went to the Senate.) 


English Impeached 


Lofty quotations from John Mar- 
shall (‘the greatest judge over 
English-speaking peoples”) and 
phrases of the latter (such as one 
which implies human descent from 
dogs) mingled last week in the 
most heated debate of the present 
session of the House of Representa- 
tives. After three days of it, 
the House impeached, 306-62, Fed- 
eral Judge George Washington Eng- 
lish on five counts, which in effect, 
are: 

1, 5) Tyrannical, coarse, inde- 
cent manner and abuse of power. 

2, 3, 4) Conspiracy in manage- 
ment of bankruptcy cases for the 
profit of himself, friends, relatives. 

History of the Case. During the 
presidency of Woodrow Wilson and 
supposedly on the recommendation 
of William Gibbs McAdoo, an un- 
distinguished lawyer associated 
with the Treasury Department was 
appointed Federal Judge for the 
Eastern District of Illinois. Fed- 
eral Judges are appointed for life 
subject to one qualification, ‘“dur- 
ing good behavior,” and subject to 
right of the House of Representa- 


*A Senator may be expelled for re- 
vealing the proceedings of an executive 
session. Senator Bingham thought one 
Senator had been. He was wrong. In 
1844, Senator Benjamin Tappan of Ohio, 
after deep apologies, was forgiven for 
having divulged confidential information 
to newspapers. It has long been the _cus- 
tom of the Senate tacitly to permit a 
Senator to tell how he himself voted in 
secret session. Thus Senator Overman 
of North Carolina jubilantly boasts he 
voted against Mr. Woodlock. 


tives to impeach and the Senate to 
convict a Judge of “treason, brib- 
ery, high crimes or misdemeanors.” 
The new Judge, George W. Eng- 
lish,..took residence in East St. 
Louis with his wife, his son. There 
he became intimate with one 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON ENGLISH 


Indecent? Coarse? 


Charles B. Thomas, who had been 
a local judge. The eastern Illinois 
district was not entirely civilized— 
the Herrin massacres soon hap- 
pened. Rough ways, rough words 
were not unknown. Money was 
made, lost, quickly, loosely. Judge 
English became careless. He got 
into the habit of assigning lucrative 
bankruptcy cases to his good 
friend, Mr. Thomas. In court he 
was heard, allegedly, to curse, to 
refer to a man as a- - - -. Slip- 
shod, he never got rich, but when 
he needed money to pay for an au- 
tomobile, Friend Thomas provided 
it. Enemies, easily and multitudi- 
nously created, whispered to the St. 
Louis Post Despatch, which, hot 
for a good story, spent a few thou- 
sand dollars digging up unlovely 
testimony. Finally, complaints 
reached Congress. In February, 
1925, the Judiciary Committee of 
the House was ordered to investi- 
gate. Representative Boise of 
Iowa set out for the scene of the 
odors. He brought back to his com- 
mittee evidence, witnesses. Last 
month the Judiciary Committee rec- 
ommended, 18-4, an impeachment. 
What is Impeachment? On the 
basis of the evidence, nearly every 
Congressman agreed that Judge 
English was not an _ ideal—was, 
in fact, a bad Judge. He had no 
defenders. But, though the final 
vote would not indicate it, there 
were on the floor of the House 
many stubborn opponents of im- 





peachment. Why? Because there 
were two interpretations of the 
word “impeachment.” 

Up, for example, got Represen- 
tative Weaver of North Carolina 
—the kind of man that can 
make a jury weep. Intermin- 
ably, passionately, he went through 
the record to show that there 
was no proof that Judge Eng- 
lish had committed any crime. 
It is more serious, said he, to im- 
peach a man than to convict of 
crime. Without substantial proof 
of crime, there can be no impeach- 
ment. He pleaded with the House 
to remember “the wild pulsations of 
a father’s heart,” net to “tear the 
ermine from this old father,” to 


remember that: 

“Who steals my purse steals trash; ... 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


But then Representatives Mon- 
tague of Virginia, Moore of Ohio, 
Graham of Pennsylvania, _re- 
plied with logic, bantering, merci- 
less. Impeachment, they said, was 
a formal accusation, not a convic- 
tion. And it is the duty of the 
House to impeach—i.e., formally 
accuse—any official who they have 
sufficient reason to believe has. not 
lived up to the standards of his 
office. Crass ignorance may be 
ground for impeachment, or drunk- 
eness or indecent conduct. Im- 
proper use of influence should cer- 
tainlv result in impeachment. Un- 
grammatical Representative Reed of 
Illinois suggested to the House that 
“if a lot of you people were to be 
impeached for some of your con- 
duct in using your influence, there 
would be a lot of vacant chairs 
here.” (Applause.) But that sally 
was considered irrelevant. And for 
this theory of impeachment there is 
good authority. Chief Justice Taft 
has said: “The trial and the judg- 
ment [of Judge Archibald in 1913] 
were most useful in demonstrating 
to all incumbents of the Federal 
bench that they must be careful 
in their conduct outside of court as 
well as in the court itself 
and that they must not use the 
prestige of their judicial position, 
directly or indirectly, to secure per- 
sonal benefit. By the liberal inter- 
pretation of the term ‘high misde- 
meanor’ which the Senate has given 
it, there is now no difficulty in se- 
curing the removal of a judge for 
any reason that shows him unfit.” 

“All the House is asked to do,” 
said Representative Graham, “and 
all it is bound to do is to say in 
effect to Judge English: ‘Here are 
things which smirch your ermine. 
Stand up, sir, in the Senate, face 
these accusations and if you are 
innocent, God send a deliverance!’ ” 

Things Which Smirch. The House 
impeaches; the Senate tries. The 
House does not declare an official 
guilty, but it does declare that it 
looks as if he might have been 
guilty of misconduct. Typical of 
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the things which smirch the char- 
acter of Judge English, as_ they 
were brought forth by Congressmen: 

A bootlegger sentenced by Judge 
English to four months in jail paid 





© Harris & Ewing 
CONGRESSMAN RANKIN 


He would never call any white man 
by that name 


Mr. Thomas $2,500. Soon Judge 
English vacated the sentence be- 
cause jail might impair the boot- 
legger’s health. Said Congressman 
Stobbs of Mass.: “$2,500 in my 
part of the country is. a fairly 
good fee in a liquor case.” Fur- 
thermore, Attorney Thomas did not 
even appear in court. 

Judge English got his son a job 
in a bank in which some $70,000 
of bankruptcy money had _ been 
placed by the Judge. The son, in 
addition to a good salary, received 
from the bank the equivalent of 3% 
interest on these deposits. Was it 
legitimate commission for securing 
the bankruptcy accounts, or was it 
graft? 

Judge English said: “If I tell a 
jury to find a man guilty, and they 
do not, I will send them to jail.” 
This remark is variously inter- 
preted as 1) humor, 2) strenuous 
effort to get justice in an uncivil- 
ized community, 3) tyrannous con- 
duct. 

In Whole or Part. You can al- 
most-violate the law a million times 
and the law cannot touch you. The 
opponents of impeachment argued 
that the same principle held for 
impeachments. A judge may make 
many errors of good taste, they 
said, but unless he has been guilty 
of one definite act worthy of im- 
peachment, he cannot be impeached. 
The majority of the House took 
the exactly opposite view. They 
argued that Judge English’s con- 
duct must be considered as a 





whole, and if as a whole it stank 
to heaven, then he should be im- 
peached even if there was no one 
proved crime or misdemeanor. The 
majority had .a 

Great Precedent. It was the case 
of Judge Archibald. Robert W. Archi- 
bald, an eminent, respected Associate 
Judge of the U. S. Commerce Court, 
was impeached on 13 articles, which 
charged that directly and indirectly 
he had profited by collusicn with 
mine owners and railroad officials 
in cases before him. On Jan. 13, 
1918, the Senate found him guilty 
on several articles, including the 
13th, which was a general and in- 
clusive charge of conduct unbe- 
fitting a Judge. 

Final Scene. When the _ three 
day debate began, most Congress- 
men from what little they knew, 
thought Judge English should be 
impeached. Then as they learned 
that nothing had been indisputably 
proved against him, many wavered. 
Finally, however, the able lawyer- 
Congressmen who led the fight for 
impeachment convinced the House: 
1) That it must impeach if it had 
reasonable suspicion; 2) That it 
was entitled to consider the Judge’s 
general course of conduct (not 
merely this or that separate of- 
fense). On these two grounds, it 
was clear impeachment would be 
voted. Congressmen trooped to 
their seats, the amazing number of 
400 being present. The galleries 
were packed. Speaker Longworth’s 
wife*—née Roosevelt—was there. 
The time for voting came. Oppon- 
ents of impeachment, their battle 
lost, tried to delay matters. Hot- 
headed Representative John E. 
Rankin of Mississippi asked for a 
useless roll-call. Irritated, the usu- 
ally suave, immaculate Ogden Mills 
walked across to Mr. Rankin, 
pointed out that a delay would pre- 
vent his delegation (New York) 
from getting home for Easter. The 
Mississippian was. obdurate, sniffy. 
Flashed Ogden Mills: “Its a damn 
mean thing to hold 20 men here!” 
Back came the retort: “Get over 
on your own side. You have no 
right here. You can’t insult me 
in that manner. . .you dirty, con- 
temptible scoundrel!” Fist—swing- 
ing arms—whites of eyes.... 
Members rushed to separate the 
pair. After several minutes order 
was regained. Peacefully, the im- 
peachment was _ overwhelmingly 
voted. 

After the session, Ogden Mills 
haughtily avoided southern Demo- 
crats. But Speaker Longworth 
jokingly remarked: “This man Ran- 
kin knew how to get a quorum; 
starting a fight is the best way 
to fill the House.” 

In further corridor talk some 





*Earlier in the debate, reference was so 
frequently made to vulgar epithets that the 
ladies, tittering, became embarrassed. The 
Speaker ordered the language stricken from 
the record, and asked members to avoid 
the vulgar quotations. 





| stated that Mr. Rankin had flung 


at Mr. Mills an unprintable epithet. 
Others averred that he had not 
done so, but had merely started to. 
Mr. Rankin settled the question: “I 
would never call any white man 
by that name.” 


Untutored 


Calmly the Senate opens its day. 
Calmly it hears the invocation 
of divine guidance. Calmly—as 
the more punctual members drift 
in through many doors—it re- 
ceives the daily ton of telegrams, 
letters which Rotarians, Kiwanians, 
Lions, Elks, Owls, women’s associa- 
tions, welfare workers, American 
Legion posts, Chambers of Com- 
merce, have sonorously inscribed 
and asked a Senator to present. 

One day last week, all this hav- 
ing been done and finished, the 
Senate got down tc the serious 
business of the Italian debt. After 
many hours of debate, there was a 
lull. Veteran Senators became 
aware that the clerk was reading 
something. Listening, they heard 
it to be a seething telegram. Mysti- 
fied, they whisperingly questioned 
one another, learned that the 
Junior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Jesse Houghton Metcalf) had 
sent to the clerk this telegram 
from a constituent, Angelo Morello, 
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SENATOR METCALF 
Abashed 


who had become incensed by re- 
marks made the previous day by 
Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri.* “Scurrilous, venomous... . 


*Senator Reed had referred to the well 
known Italian debacle during the War 
when Italian soldiers, expecting to meet 
Austrians with whom they had made a 
subterranean truce, encountered ferocious 
Germans. The Senator cast no aspersions 
upon Italians. 








due to ignorance and prejudice,” 
said Angelo Morello’s telegram. 
Veteran Senators. were appalled, 
cast sad looks at Mr. Metcalf, An- 
gelo Morello’s Senator. 

The clerk’s dry voice ceased and 
in dryer voice Senator Reed spoke: 
“Does the Senator know that he 
has violated every rule of the Sen- 
ate, and not only that, but it is 
also a violation of the ordinary 
rules of courtesy.” 

Senator Metcalf, a newcomer to 
the Senate, replied, abashed, ner- 
vous: “I did not understand I was 
violating any rule.” 

Hastily, for the honor of the 
Republican party, Senator Smoot 
shot forth: “It is against the 
rules to print such matter and I 
will ask that it be expunged from 
the record.” 

More hastily, Senator Metcalf 
nodded a relieved assent. The Vice 
President struck the untraditional 
telegram from the record. Sen- 
ator Reed proceeded leisurely to 
teach Senator Metcalf that, be- 
fore sending to the clerk such a 
letter or telegram, the recipient 
confers with the Senator attacked 
—to teach him other lessons in 
the traditions of a most traditional 


Chamber. 


Debt Wrangle 


Last week certain Senators 
felt obliged to find arguments 
against the proposed U. S.-Italian 
debt agreement (TIME, Nov. 23). 

“America Can Collect.” Since the 
U.S. Debt Commissioners avowedly 
struck hands with the Italians upon 
terms declared by the Administra- 
tion’s experts to represent Italy’s 
utmost “capacity to pay,” the Dem- 
’ ocrats were forced to attack the 
settlement by crying that it repre- 
sents but a mere pittance of what 
the U. S. should receive. 

Senator Reed of Missouri: 

“T can say to the nations of the 
world that there are a good many 
ways in which America can collect 
her debts, and if we had some red 
blood flowing through the veins of a 
few American statesmen, we would 
not hear so much of that talk 
across the ocean. 

“One way in which France can 
pay part of her debt is to cede to 
us her possessions in the West In- 
dies, which are of no use to her, 
but which would be of inestimable 
value to us as outposts to protect 
our coast and to protect the Panama 
Canal. Every one of them, to bor- 
row a phrase of Napoleon, is a 
cannon pointed at the heart of the 
United States. 

“I imagine that trade and com- 
merce with the United States are of 
some value to Italy, and I know 
that if she were threatened with 
deprivation of that commerce and 
of the right to borrow money of 
the United States, Italy would be- 
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gin to understand that even an 
Italian Dictator cannot be also a 
dictator to America.” 

In the gallery, an attaché of the 
Italian Embassy took down with rac- 
ing pen these words and many anoth- 





BeNJ. M. Day 
Honest, able 


(See IMMIGRATION) 


er. Soon they were cabled to Jl Ben- 
ito at Rome. Many impartial obser- 
vers deplored the fact that pre- 
sumably the internal U.S. political 
significance of such remarks was 
not understood when they reached 
Italy. What Italian realizes that 
Senators with many Klan constitu- 
ents are apt to see in any settle- 
ment favorable to Italy a favor to 
the Pope? What Italian stops to 
remember that Senators with nu- 
merous German-American constitu- 
ents are obliged to resent Musso- 
lini’s recent anti-German threats 
concerning the Tyrol? (T1IMgE, Feb. 
15, ITALY.) 

The Italian attaché’s pen raced 
on. It wrote that Senator McKellar 
of Tennessee (Democrat) called 
Mussolini “a _ bandit.” It wrote 
that Senator Reed stigmatized Fas- 
cismo as “the Italian Ku Klux 
Klan.” It wrote that Senator How- 
ell of Nebraska (Republican) con- 
siders this settlement (totaling 
$2,407,000,000) “in effect a can- 
cellation of the Italian debt.” 

Rebuttal. The Republican Sena- 
tors labored furiously, not so much 
to prevent defeat of the measure, 
since that is deemed highly im- 
probable, but to head off the Demo- 
crats from getting through a vote 
referring it back to the reporting 
committee for expert investigation. 
This proposal was the more feared 
because numerous’ gentlemen in 
both camps favor a long delay, to 
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carry them past the November 
elections -without the necessity of 
voting on the settlement, which is 
loaded with dynamite in some con 
stituencies. 

Accordingly Senator Smoot de- 
clared again and again that the 
U. S. cannot get “one cent more” 
from Italy, and implied that no 
amount of expert investigation can 
remedy that fact. “I want to say,” 
he cried earnestly at one _ point, 
“that if we do not get this agree- 
ment it will be a long, long time 
before we get anything oyt of 
Italy. Personally, I do not 
want to see Italy exhausted. She 
must live as well as we.” 

Senator David A. Reed of Penn- 
sylvania delivered perhaps the most 
rational and least bombastic speech 
made in behalf of the Administra- 
tion. He said: 

“When we discuss the debts owed 
as by foreign governments we ought 
to keep in mind, and they ought to 
keep in mind, that we are not talk- 
ing about something that is the 
accumulated property of the Ameri- 
can Treasury; that we are discus- 
sing a debt which ultimately they 
owe to the people from whom the 
U. S. Government borrowed; that, 
in a sense, we Senators are the in- 
dorsees for them, and that if they 
fail in their promise the burden 
will fall on the American people.” 

Adjournment upon this debate, 
for the week, was declared without 
its having reached a vote. 


IMMIGRATION 
At Ellis 


“The best loved commissioner,” 
“the most efficient,” “the most 
tactful”—to the sound of such 
words and of boisterous demon- 
strations, Henry Hastings Curran 
ferried away from his post of Im- 
migration Commissioner at Ellis 
Island, to which three years ago 
he brought deep knowledge, experi- 
ence, keen intelligence. 

Next day, a highly commendable 
young man, a polished, a political- 
ly-minded young man ferried across 
to the Island, took charge. His 
name is Benjamin M. Day, by pro- 
fession a downtown lawyer, by in- 
clination a onetime president of 
the Young Men’s Republican Club. 

Said Major Curran: “Ben Day 
is an honest, able fellow!” Lawyer 
Day said that, as he had never 
made a special study of immigra- 
tion matters, “it would be ab- 
surd for me to discuss plans.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Shrewd 


Owing to the pressure of public 
proceedings against him, Colonel 
William Mitchell did not fly from 
late in October until his court 
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martial. He was therefore not 
entitled to flying pay. So on Jan. 
16 he went to Bolling Field, 
climbed into a new Douglas O-2 
observer plane, whipped from 
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Mr. BuscH 


Classic name 
(See below) 


ground to air to ground 37 times 
in one hour. The 37 flights en- 
titled him to extra flying pay for 
nearly three months—exactly $1,027 
as approved last week by Comp- 
troller General McCarl. 


PROHIBITION 
Tonic for Sale 
Come, come, come and make eyes 
with me, 

Under the Anheuser Busch; 
Come, come drink some Budweis’ 

with me 

Under the Anheuser Busch; 
Hear the old German band! 

(Ach, Du Lieber Augustine!) 
Just let me hold your hand (Ja!). 
Do, do, come and have a beer or two 

Under the Anheuser Busch. 

Stacked in cases in what is left 
of the Pabst brewery (Milwaukee) 
have been thousands of bottles of 
medicinal malt tonic. Last week 
permits to make and sell the tonic 
were issued by the prohibition sec- 
tion of the Treasury Department 
to Pabst of Milwaukee and An- 
heuser-Busch of St. Louis. Pro- 
fessional Anti-Saloon League furor 
ensued, and thus the names of two 
firms, once household words, flick- 
ered in U. S. minds which had 
almost buried them in subconscious 
limbo. 

Except for the two classic names, 
there was nothing to warrant ex- 
citement. In the first place, the 
malt tonic is unpotable. While it 
contains 3.5% alcohol, it also con- 


tains 25% solid. One slimy gulp 
of it is unpleasant, two are un- 
speakable, three unthinkable. In 
the second place, the permits 
granted were only temporary, and 
if U. S. ingenuity finds ways of 
using the tonic as a base for soul- 
satisfying beer, the permits will be, 
according to General Lincoln C. 
Andrews, speedily withdrawn. 

These facts to the contrary, not- 
withstanding, the morbid or whole- 
some craving for alcoholic content 
created a big, quick demand. Pabst 
began shipments. August A. Busch 
announced that Anheuser-Busch 
could not ship for several months. 
Small druggists will be limited to 
five cases a week, big druggists to 
25. Twelve-ounce bottles will cost 
about 35¢c. At 50c, drug store 
clerks in Minneapolis were the 
first to pass them out. Sale in Man- 
hattan followed several days later. 
In Indiana, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union became hectic, 
threatening that “our Congress 
will impeach General Andrews and 
even Mr. Mellon.” In no state was 
the President directly attacked. 

The Chicago Tribune _ lugubri- 
ously pointed out that if prohibi- 
tion will sacrifice health needs to 
the mere possibility of using a dis- 
tasteful tonic as beer, the end of 
the matter might well be the prohi- 
bition of the raising of grain, 
fruit. 


Simultaneously wise Mark Sul- 
livan (political critic) suggested 
that the eastern wets were all 
wrong in advocating “beer and 
wine” because in the West beer is 
dreaded as much as anything. The 
reason for the dread is that beer 
is associated with saloons. For it 
was brewers like Pabst and An- 
heuser-Busch who monopolized the 
saloon business, controlled the li- 
censes, exerted through the saloon 
an influence on public affairs. As 
owners of saloons, the beer men 
were the chief dispensers of hotter 
drink. Thus that part of the dry 
population which remembers saloon 
days, does not easily distinguish 
between the mildness of beer and 
the ferocity of gin. 


Pussyfeet 


In Peoria, Ill., the people who 
favor prohibition, know William E. 
(“Pussyfoot”) Johnson. Some have 
seen their hero in times past. Many 
have seen his pictures, know well 
his single eye. So when it was ad- 
vertised that William E. (‘“Pussy- 
foot”) Johnson would speak in 
person, not by radio—hundreds 
tumbled out into the inclement 
spring, into a bandbox auditorium. 
Listening to the one-eyed one, their 
hearts warmed, their ideals. re- 
vived, their purses opened. 

Next day alert Peorians learned 


that Lincoln Eyre, able correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, had 
cabled an interview which William 
E. (“Pussyfoot”) Johnson had just 
given him in Berlin, Germany 
(TIME, April 5, GERMANY). 

The New York Times, hastily 
queried, vouched for the veracity 
of Mr. Eyre, secured from Wayne 
B. Wheeler (super-prohibitionist 
syndicated by the New York 
Times) a statement that Pussyfoot 
was certainly abroad, probably in 
Berlin. 

Peorians were vexed. 

Later, Peorians pressed their in- 
quiries. Mid-West newspapers 
took up the cry. 

From Manhattan, the Times sent 
radiograms poking around Europe 
in search of Correspondent Eyre, 
who could not be found. The wire- 
less editor pulled out the original 
despatch. With the usual econ- 
omy of words it read: ‘Pussyfoot 
arrived Germany intending make 
it second Sahara,” which seemed 
ample justification for the re-write 
man to have written: “William E. 
(Pussyfoot) Johnson, well known 
Dry crusader, etc.” 

Then, at last, the radio found 
Correspondent Eyre, who indignant- 
ly replied that his original wire- 
less read “Pussyfoots” not “Pussy- 
foot,” that he did not have refer- 
ence to the one-eyed, but to the 
general species of professional pro- 
hibitionists. 

The New York Times explained, 
regretted. Mr. Wheeler made no 
statement. But Peorians, their sus- 
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PUSSYFOOT 
Peorians were vexed 


picion aroused, were not satisfied 
until next day, when reporters of 
Mid-West papers vouched that they 
had seen the one-eyed one resting 
in his home, at Westerville, Ohio. 
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THE LEAGUE 


Invitation 


A crisp official envelope was 
posted at Geneva. Soon it was 
bobbing across the waves to 
Washington. Inclosed was an in- 
vitation from the League of Na- 
tions requesting the U. S. Govern- 
ment to send a representative to 
Geneva on Sept. 1. There and 
then will meet a special confer- 
ence of the 48 nations adherent 
to the World Court, at which the 
reservations passed by the U. S. 
Senate (TIME, Feb. 8, CONGRESS) 
as the conditions upon which the 
U. S. will adhere to the World 
Court will be considered. 

Pro. Citizens of the U. S. favor- 
able to the League of Nations 
recalled a statement of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain that the _ special 
Court conference is a mere com- 
mon sense measure designed to 
get swift action upon the U. S&S. 
Senate’s reservations by the na- 
tions already adherent to the 
World Court. 

Con. Administration news organs 
throughout the U. S._ reported 
in a tone of irony bordering upon 
sarcasm that the President con- 
siders the League’s invitation most 
courteous. They positively as- 
serted that the President would 
refuse this invitation, since he 
indicated clearly that the U. S. 
Government expects to deal with 
each of the Court-adherent states 
separately. The President further 
indicated that the Senate’s re- 
servations must: be accepted or 
rejected as they stand. 

The Significance. Only U. S. 
Senate reservation No. 5 is of 
‘extreme concern to the Court- 
adherent nations. That reserva- 
tion demands, as a condition of 
U. S. adherence, that the Court 
shall not render any advisory 
opinion affecting any question in 
which the U. S. has an interest 
unless the U. S. consents. “What 
does that mean?” cry European 
diplomats. “What authority is 
to decide whether a given ques- 
tion is one in which the  ! 
has an interest? Does the U. S. 
claim the right to make this de- 
cision herself? If so, what ques- 
tion can possibly come up _ in 
which the U. S. might not claim 
to have an interest?” 

Impartial observers opined that 
a U. S. interpreter of the Senate’s 
meaning would be persona grata at 
Geneva. He would also be prac- 
tically certain to find himself in 
hot water on returning to the U. S. 


FRANCE 
A Balanced Budget 


For the first time in two years 
it could be said last week that the 














French budget balanced. It bal- 
anced (“on paper”) with a sur- 
plus of 30 million francs. This sur- 
prisingly hopeful turn of events 
was brought about by fear. The 
Deputies of France saw the franc 
tumble down to 3.39%c at Man- 
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HENRI BARBUSSE 


“Their nails are pulled out” 
(See opposite page) 


hattan, a world record for all time, 
and were at last stricken with the 
fear that if they refused again to 
vote adequate taxes, as they have 
refused for months (TIME, March 
15, et ante), the france might go 
the way of the pre-Dawes mark. 

Lucky Seven. Finance Minister 
Péret had the satisfaction of seeing 
this wave of fear carry his fiscal 
program (TIME, April 5) past the 
shoals upon which his six imme- 
diate predecessors have had their 
fiscal projects wrecked.* 

When Premier Briand dared last 
week to make a question of con- 
fidence out of the hated “sales tax” 
measure which the Deputies have 
rejected time and again, the bill 
passed, thereby increasing the ex- 
pected tax yield for next year by 
12 hundred million francs ($42,- 
000,000). Thereafter 225 million 
francs ($7,875,000) of added taxes 
on alcohol were passed, together 
with a poll tax expected to bring 
in 570 million francs ($19,950,000). 
Other miscellaneous taxes passed in 





*Doumer (Time, March 15); Loucheur 
(Time, Dec. 21); Painleve (Time, Nov. 
30); Caillaux (Time, Nov. 9); De Monzie 
(Tre, April 20, 1925); Clementel (Time, 
April 13, 1925). The three Premiers in 
whose Cabinets these gentlemen served— 
Briand, Painleve and Herriot—have each 
fallen at least once on this same issue. 











quick succession. The whole, to- 
gether with the taxes passed before 
the last Briand Cabinet fell (T1MgE, 
March 15), totaled a tax increase of 
somewhat more than four billion 
francs. This was an accomplish- 
ment of which MM. Briand and 
Péret might well have been proud. 
Yet the Premier ominously _re- 
marked: “I am not at all satisfied!” 

No Recovery. While the Depu- 
ties’ ballots arrested the fall of 
the franc last week, they failed to 
give it an upward trend because: 
One. The “sales tax” passed the 
Chamber by a vote of only 227 to 
103—that is, with 190 abstentions, 
thereby indicating that the Depu- 
ties are not sincerely behind it. 
Two. These “benevalent absten- 
tions” were due only in part to the 
fear which the Deputies felt for the 
franc. The Radicals, especially the 
Socialists, who abstained did so at 
a price: the reluctant inclusion by 
the Government in the budget bill 
as finally passed of clauses provid- 
ing “in principle” for the creation 
of a government monopoly of petro- 
leum and sugar—two products now 
very largely distributed in France 
by foreign-owned corporations. 

Wall Street Flurried. Potent 
U. S. oil magnates learned with in- 
tense annoyance that these monopo- 
lies are seriously contemplated. 
The U. S. financial press rather 
hysterically denied rumors that the 
French Government may be plan- 
ning to freeze out U. S. and British 
oil-producing firms and draw all its 
“monopoly” supplies of petroleum 
from Soviet Russia. Secretary 
Kellogg deemed these possibilities 
so serious that he cabled Ambassa- 
dor Herrick to report upon the sit- 
uation. Two days later, however, 
the French Senate, while it rushed 
though the new taxes 232 to 12, 
voted to postpone application of the 
sugar and oil monopolies. In Wall 
Street there ensued a modicum of 
cheer. At Paris, Premier Briand 
described the Senate’s action rather 
theatrically as “a torpedo directed 
against my Cabinet.” He referred 
of course, to the possibility that the 
Radicals and Socialists may open 
up the same sort of “bitter enders’”’ 
fight over the monopolies that they 
have been staging for months over 
the sales tax. 

Tariff. While the monopoly flurry 
was in progress, the Deputies still 
further antagonized foreign capital- 
ists by voting 311 to 39 to increase 
the import duty on all merchandise 
entering France by 30%, except in 
the case of extra parts for agricul- 
tural machinery, paper pulp, wheat, 
sugar, coffee and cocoa. 
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Peace Impossible 

“Give Syria to Mussolini! It 
would give to him great pleasure 
and to France relief!” cried M. le 
Député Baron in the Chamber last 
week upon his return from investi- 
gating conditions in the French 
Syrian Mandate. Promptly many 
another Deputy arose to question 
the Government upon its conduct 
of the wars in Syria (TIME, Feb. 
15, et ante) and Morocco (TIME, 
March 29 et ante) by which the 
French are endeavoring to subdue 
the Syrian chieftain, Sultan El 
Atrash, and the Moroccan leader, 
Abd-el-Krim. Deputies of the 
Right thundered for more vigor- 
ous prosecution of these wars, 
which have simmered without no- 
table engagements of late. Depu- 
ties of the Left howled for re- 
lief from war taxation through an 
immediate peace. 

To them Premier Briand re- 
plied: 

“We do not make peace in Syria 
and Morocco because we cannot. 
In both areas France is continuous- 
ly the attacked, not the attacker; 
and there is no guarantee that 
peace, if made now, would last 
three months. ; Abd-el-Krim 
has cost us too dearly for us not 
to fight on until we can conclude 
a lasting peace. To withdraw 
from Syria would be to deliver 


the subject peoples there to mas- - 


sacre and misery.” 

In conclusion, the Premier de- 
clared that purely tentative dick- 
ering for peace is constantly under 
way in both Syria and Morocco. 


To Whom? 


Tout Paris buzzed with an as- 
tounding rumor, a rumor that 
after 64 years of bachelorhood 
Premier Briand of France had be- 
come engaged. 

To battalions of pressmen he de- 
clared with a twinkle, “A young 
girl would not take me and I 
would not take an old one. Whom 
could I marry?. ¢ 

Quoth a pressman: “That is 
just what we came to ask you, M. 
Briand.” Smiling, the Premier re- 
plied: “Eh bien, I shall be explicit. 
I am not engaged.” 


Again, Barbusse 


At Paris Novelist Henri Bar- 
busse, winner of the Prix Goncourt 
with his pen and the Croix de 
Guerre with his sword, occupies 
a position unique and anomalous. 
He is always bringing some un- 
pleasant fact to light, and his gen- 
ius is always just sufficient to 
make the exposé nauseatingly un- 
forgettable. With such a man 
what is to be done? He was 
among the first to turn up to view 
the festering underside of Glory in 
his War novel Le Feu (Under 
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Fire). But after all it is not 
possible to redeem war from its 
baseness, merely to please M. 
Barbusse. “In God’s name, let us 


forget the stench, since we must. 


fight through it!” wailed the dis- 
tracted bourgeoisie when they read 
Le Feu and promptly tossed it into 
the fire. Last week M. Barbusse 
returned from a trip through 
“Europe’s Little Hell: the Balkans” 
and many readers of Le Quotidien 
threw that newspaper into the fire 
rather than endure his searing ex- 
posé. 

Reign of Torture. -M. Barbusse 
characteristically charges nothing 
less than that the governments of 
Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria 
and Jugoslavia “maintain their su- 
premacy through methods which 
make the Spanish Inquisition ap- 
pear sweet and humane by con- 
trast.” 

He declares: “In the central po- 
lice station at Belgrade, Jugo- 
slavia, there is in regular use a 
brazier on which the bodies of pris- 
oners from whom information is 
wanted are presented to the flames. 
Needles are stuck into the 
tongues of suspects and_ red-hot 
pins are forced under their nails. 

. . There is at hand a special 
machine designed to squeeze the 
head until the skull is  frac- 
tured.? . 4. 


“At Choumen, Bulgaria, a special 
electric treatment is applied by 
experts to the more tender mem- 
branes and organs of the body, in 
order to make the suspected man 
or woman talk. Several persons 
have died under this treatment... 

“At Varna, Bulgaria, when sus- 
pects are examined, three auto- 
mobile motors running at full speed 
drown their cries... . 

“The notorious Bulgarian sadist, 
Colonel Kousmazov, has_ quelled 
several riots by killing various sus- 
pected young men under the eyes 
of their parents and then forcing 
the latter to kiss publicly the 
hands of the dead. .. . Dogs were 
allowed to fight over the bodies 
of these men for days afterward. 

. On another occasion suspected 
young men were tied with ropes 
and dragged through the streets 
behind trucks until they died... 

“The sheerest sadism prevails 
throughout typical Balkan police 
stations. . . . Brothers and sisters, 
husbands and wives, children and 
parents: they are flogged by the 
police before one another’s eyes 
upon the least pretense of obtain- 
ing information. ... 

“There is not any method, beast- 
ly or exquisitely refined, that the 





*A torture of immemorial antiquity, per- 
formed by the ancient Greeks with the aid 
of a rope knotted about the brow, beneath 
which a stick was inserted and turned end 
over end, thus tightening the rope. Classi- 
cal writers have noted that the eyes of 
the victim bulged from their sockets as 
the torture proceeded, 
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police commissars, detectives, offi- 
cers, and often judges themselves, 
have not employed in order to in- 
flict the maximum physical pain 
without actually killing when in- 
formation is desired. Beatings are 
administered until the victims faint 
and then they are revived with cold 
water and the process is repeated. 
Boiling water is poured into the 
ears. Their nails are pulled out. 
Burning hot eggs are applied un- 
der the arm pits, creating incurable 
wounds. . 

“Several instances are known 
to me in which mothers were nailed 
up to the wall before their sons, 
as was Christ when crucified. .. .” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


The Week in Parliament 


All Night Session. Right honor- 
able members of the House of 
Commons indulged in antics last 
week which seriously weakened the 
popular myth that Britons are a 
stolid and decorous race. The Gov- 
ernment had announced its inten- 
tion of jamming through a bill em- 
powering it to cut down disburse- 
ments to the health insurance fund; 
and a certain arrogance manifested 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain,* the 
Minister of Health, roused the Op- 
position leaders to obstructionist 
tactics which rapidly degenerated 
into low comedy. 

Liberal Whip David Lloyd George 
popped many a stinging comment 
in his coarsest and least happy 
vein. Labor Whip Ramsay Mac- 
donald egged on J. H. Thomas, 
usually one of the calmest Labor- 
ites, to make no less than twelve 
disparaging orations. Meanwhile 
sleepy members en quartets 
and sang the U. Civil War ditty 
“John Brown’s Saody” to keep 
awake. Recitations of “Pop Goes 
the Weasel’’}+ were loudly applauded 
in the lobbies, while one right hon- 
orable member chanted: 

God saves the weasel, 
While pop goes the Queen! 

As the night passed and jaws 
grew -blue with dawning whiskers, 
the official barber of the House of 
Commons was summoned from his 
bed. With voracious appetites the 
members sought the House Restau- 
rant, consumed 1,200 eggs, 2,500 
rashers of bacon, 3,000 cups of tea 
and coffee. 

Many aging members nodded, 
snored. Angrily an Opposition 
filibusterer paused in his speech 
to demand: “Is it in accordance 
with the rules that right honorable 





*Brother of Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, the recently discomfited “hero 
of Locarno” (TIME, Nov. 2 et seq). Neville 
has been described by his intimates as “a 
man to die with, not for.” 

tAn immemorially popular English non- 
sense rhyme. 
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members be allowed to sleep in 
the House?” 

Drowsily, the Speaker ruled: “It 
is, provided that they sleep suffi- 
ciently quietly.” Amid the ensu- 
ing guffaw many a slumberer was 
rudely awakened. At last, after 
18 hours of debate, with 257 mem- 
bers still present, a temporary ad- 
journment was moved and carried 
by a show of hands as the mem- 
bers stretched, yawned. The econ- 
omy bill continued pending. 

Spoliation? Debate on the Gov- 
ernment bill for state regulation 
and unification of the electrical in- 
dustry evoked serious opposition 
from the Government’s own ranks. 
Sir Charles Wilson, arch Conserva- 
tive, nicknamed “the Kaiser of 
Leeds,” flayed the bill: “It envisions 
something worse than nationaliza- 
tion—spoliation!” None the less, a 
vote of 325 to 127 carried the 
measure past its second reading. 

Brazil to Blame. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain declared privately be- 
fore a committee representing all 
parties in the House that Britain 
will oppose the granting of a new 
permanent League Council seat to 
any nation other than Germany at 
the September League session. He 
added that, unless Brazil agrees not 
to repeat her veto tactics against 
Germany, Brazil will not be re- 
elected to her present non-perma- 
nent seat. Sir Austen declared 
positively that Brazil’s recent act 
blocking Germany’s entrance to the 
League was due solely to orders 
from Rio de Janeiro, which he per- 
sonally believed were given on ac- 
count of local political conditions 
connected with the.impending pres- 
idential election. 


“§ Jaxte"’ 

From the ultra-exclusive Carlton 
Club, London, there emerged one 
evening last week that arch Tory, 
Home Secretary Sir William Joyn- 
son-Hicks. Suddenly a_ strident 
horn squawked, a raucus_ brake- 
band squeaked, a diminutive two- 
seater taxi clattered up to the curb. 
“Jixie! Jixie, sir?” cried the driver. 
Scandalized, the Carlton’s imperious 
doorman motioned this hawker of 
transportation to move on, sum- 
moned the Home Secretary’s mo- 
tor. Frigid with annoyance, Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks rolled away. 
At least he appeared frigid. He is 
popularly supposed to resent the 
nickname “Jix” applied to him by 
vulgar plebs. He is alleged to re- 
sent still more the evolution of 
“Jix” into “jixie,’ based upon the 
fact that as Home Secretary he 
has been obliged to take the re- 
sponsibility for granting licenses 
to London’s 500 new two-seater 
cabs. 

Among Sir William’s closest in- 
timates, however, there lurks the 
suspicion that his ready wit is 
tickled by “Jix” and “jixie.” 








“ix 


Frigid with annoyance 
(See Col. 1) 


New Viceroy 

_A tall Briton, whosé air of ha- 
bitual command betrayed his line- 
age, arrived last week at Bombay, 
India. Some weeks before he had 
taken leave of the King-Emperor 
at London, had left that monarch 
to endure his well known bron- 
chial affliction amid the damp of 
England. At Bombay, the arriving 
Briton took the oath of allegiance 
as Viceroy of India, then he pre- 
pared to whirl inland to Delhi, 
the Imperial Capital. At Delhi, 
where the new Imperial city 
is rapidly being transformed by 
British architects into an earthly 
paradise, the stalwart Englishman 
will shortly begin to reign “in the 
name of the King.” For five years 
he will be known as Lord Irwin, 
Viceroy and Governor General of 
India. 

The Viceregal Court. In all but 
name, the splendors of Imperial 
Delhi eclipse those of London as 
the blazing Indian sun outshines 
the often sickly orb which rises 
and sets over England. At the 
durbars of the Viceroy attend 
Princes whose antiquity of lineage 
combined with wealth exceeds that 
of any other class of mortals. As 
the crown jewels of George V 
outshine those of other Occidental 
monarchs, so are they outshone 
by the trinkets of the Nizam* of 
Hyderabad, “the richest man on 
earth,” a potentate privately pos- 
sessed of five million acres of 





*Full title: His Exalted Highness Asaf 
Jah, Muzaffar-ul-Mulk-Wal-Mumilak, Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, Nizam ud Daula Nawab Mir Sir 
Vsman Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jung, 
Knight Grand Commander of the Star of 
India, Knight of the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the British Empire, Honorable 
Lieutenant General in the Army, Faithful 
Ally of the British Government. 


crown lands and tangible stores of 
gold and gems weighing several 
tons, a monarch who reigns with 
medieval absolutism over the larg- 
est native state in India, over 13 
million souls, 

Before the new Viceroy many 
another potentate must bow: the 
Maharaja of Mysore, known as the 
most progressive of Indian rulers; 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kash- 
mir, better known as “Mr. A.”; 
the Maharaja of Patiala, whose 
habit it is to attend European so- 
cial functions literally swathed in 
pearls, . . . All these sovereigns, 
by a sublime irony, are now under 
the benevolent tutelage of a gentle- 
man who was known until a month 
ago merely as the Rt. Hon. Edward 
Frederick Lindley Wood. 

The Viceroy. As the son and 
heir of the aged Viscount Halifax 
(87-year-old Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to Edward of Wales), Mr. 
E. F. L. Wood has need of his 
interim title “Lord Irwin” only 
during his viceroyship* or until 
his father dies. His choice as Vice- 
roy is regarded as felicitous in the 
extreme, because his grandfather, 
the first Viscount Halifax, was 
raised to that estate for his suc- 
cess (as “Sir Charles Wood, Sec- 
retary of State for India’) in com- 
pletely reorganizing the govern- 
ment of India after it was taken 
over from the old East India Co. 
Since Sir Charles Wood won, the 
enduring gratitude of the Indian 
reigning houses by relieving them 
of the exploitation of early British 
misrule, his grandson is auto- 
matically persona grata at Delhi. 

The new Viceroy is, however, by 
no means a mere political heir 
who ascended his appointed throne 
last week. Since 1910, when he 
was 29, he has been consistently 
returned to the House of Commons 
as a Conservative; and following 
the War he began to serve in high 
official capacities. In 1921 he was 
made Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies; in 1922 
President of the Board of Educa- 
tion; and, with the advent of the 
Baldwin Conservative Government, 
Minister of Agriculture, which he 
resigned to take the viceroyship. 


His friends remember him as a 
bookworm of athletic prowess at 
Eton and Christ Church College, 
Oxford. His father, who is con- 
sidered the foremost Anglo-Cath- 
olic of the day, is said to regard 
his son’s equal devotion to that 
faith with satisfaction. 

Indian Retrospect. Lord Irwin 
succeeds as Viceroy the former 
Lord Chief Justice of England, 
Rufus Daniel Isaacs, first Earl of 
Reading, son of the late Joseph 
Isaacs, a merchant in the city of 
London. Lord Reading is perhaps 





*The Viceroy is, by custom, always a 
peer, 
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the classic example cited to prove 
that ability and application suffice 
to catapult the merest of common- 
ers to the heights in this 20th Cen- 
tury. 

To rehearse his brilliant legal 
career would be out of place 
though scarcely tedious. The fact 
of essential interest is that he 
went out to India five years ago 
and found it seething with unrest. 
As everyone knows, India is now, 
if not* calm, at least much calmer. 
The little bourgeois from London 
marts has performed marvels of 
constructive statemanship: 

He has very largely smoothed 
out the “non-co-operative move- 
ment,” the boycott of British goods 
and British institutions fomented 
by “Mahatma” Gandhi, lawyer, 
“saint” and. sage. 

He has widened the liberties en- 
joyed by Indians in numerous 
fields, while at the same time win- 
ning them over in some measure 
to an enlightened endurance of 
British rule. 

Lastly, Lord Reading has upheld 
that sharp yet intangible and often 
irrationally wielded sword: “Brit- 
ish Justice.” His crowning achieve- 
ment in this respect was, of course, 
to force the abdication of the Ma- 
haraja of Indore (T1mMg, March 8) 
because that potentate had mis- 
treated a dancing girl who, accord- 
ing to Indian tradition, was _ in- 
disputably his to do with as he 
pleased. 


Indian Widows 


“Truly a widow is as a withered 
faggot. Let her then burn on 
her lord’s funeral pyre.” 

With such proverbs as_ these, 
Indians have for centuries coldly 
praised the suttee: “a good woman” 
who allows herself to be burned 
to death at her husband’s funeral. 
The British have, of course, largely 
stamped out this rite, but only 
after the most appalling struggle. 

Occasionally, however, there 
comes news that awakening In- 
dians are slowly getting behind 
the new morality. The great re- 
former “Mahatma” Gandhi _pub- 
lished last week a proposed code 
of conduct for women which 
would have caused him to _ be 
stoned in the market place a few 
years ago. He recommended that: 

1) No girl should marry until 
she is 15. 

2) All present widows less than 
15 should remarry. 

3) Girls married at 15 and 


*During the week there occurred at 
Caleutta more serious riots than have 
taken place for some time. The imme- 
diate cause was typically oriental: the 
playing of music by a Hindu _ procession 
outside a Moslem mosque. Late des- 
patches reported that the rioting Moslems 
and Hindus had mutually slain 35 of their 
number, injured 200, 
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(See New Viceroy) 


widowed before 16 should be “en- 
couraged to remarry.” 

4) The . relatives of other 
classes of widows should treat them 
with kindness and make arrange- 
ments for their education. 


GERMANY 


St resemann Demure 


Foreign Minister Stresemann, 
often called “the German Lloyd 
George,” reveled last week in a 
practical joke (played by news- 
papers) which would have de- 
lighted the Welshman. 

Newspapers friendly to Herr 
Stresemann stated that he was 
about to leave for a vacation in 
Italy, there to hobnob with Il 
Benito, the sworn foe of pan-Ger- 
manism (TIME, Feb. 15, ITALY). 

As the German Monarchist press 
burst into one unanimous roar of 
anguish, Herr Stresemann demure- 
ly stated: “I am leaving with my 
wife and sons for two weeks of 
quiet in Switzerland, which will 
include a visit to Locarno.” 

“April Fool!” taunted the pro- 
Stresemann sheets at Nationalist 
editors, whose papers had appeared 
with cartoons showing Stresemann 
and Mussolini wearing each other’s 
clothes and stirring up Vesuvius. 


ITALY 
Right Fist Falls 


Before the War, one Roberto 
Farinacci labored as an_ ill-paid 
mechanic upon Italian railways. 
Indeed, in that remote period, one 
Benito Mussolini toiled under a 
hodful of bricks. 

Fascismo made of the hodcarrier 
a god. Not quite. Gods have no 
need of earthly champions, where- 
as, when Fascismo was rocked by 
the Matteotti scandal (Time, June 
23, 1924 et seq.), the hodearrier 
was perhaps only conserved in his 
godhood by the railway mechanic. 

Roberto Farinacci, whose speech 
still smacks of the taproom and the 
railway shop, became _ Secretary 
General of the Fascist Party. His 
single-track mind knew and knows 
only devotion to Mussolini and 
ruthless suppression of his enemies. 
Within a year he has drawn the 
discipline of Fascismo as tight as a 
drumhead. He has “governed by 
castor oil”’—introduced into anti- 
Fascist throats while anti-Fascist 
noses were roughly tweaked by 
Farinacci’s Selvaggi (“Savages”). 
He has earned the title “Right Fist 
of the; Fascist Party.” He has been 
denounced by Cardinal Gasparri as 
a “vulgar demagog.” None _ the 
less, Mussolini had him made a 
lawyer so that he might defend 
the slayers of Matteotti (TIME, 
March 22). The rude mechanic 
from Abruzzi secured the virtual 
whitewashing of his clients from 
an Abruzzi Fascist jury (TIME, 
April 5). 

“Outlived.” As Farinacci_ re- 
turned to Rome from this supreme 
triumph, he performed an act which 
strikingly demonstrates the depths 
of his loyalty to Mussolini, the 
heights to which he carries the 
ideal of loyalty to Fascismo. He 
resigned last week as Secretary 
General to the Fascist party. To 
the press he said: “I have out- 
lived my usefulness to Fascismo as 
Secretary General.” 


Turati. As the loyal mechanic 
stepped down, there stepped up into 
his place Signor Augusto Turati of 
Brescia, a newspaper man of mild- 
er temper. It was asserted widely 
last week that this exchange is 
designed to mark the end of what 
has been called the “Fascist phase 
of terror.” The moderate Fascist 
clique, headed by Minister of In- 
terior Luigi Federozoni, is ‘ an- 
nounced to have won Mussolini 
over to a slightly less harsh and 
repressive policy. Last week the 
event of significant note was mere- 
ly that Farinacci did as he was 
told, resigned. Observers opined 
that he will certainly be rewarded 
soon with another post. They ad- 


mired his soldier-like obedience. 
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Insult 


A roistering infuscate U. S. 
sailor seated himself with a crash 
upon one of the shaky iron tables 
in front of Florian’s, most famous 
of the cafés facing the Piazza San 
Marco, Venice. Pulling out a wad 
of 100-lira notes, he tore them 
one by one across the middle, chant- 
ing full-throatedly: “She smacks 
me, she smacks me not!” 

Vexed at this insult to the na- 
tional currency—this tactless hint 
that it was worthless—angry Vene- 
tians closed in upon the sailor, 
pummeled -him, tweaked his broad 
nose, sought vainly to tug at his 
woolly hair. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
*“Grafter!’ 

Minister of Education Stefan 
Raditch smacked down an accusa- 
tion at Belgrade last week which 
shattered the rather mythical unity 
of Premier Nikola Pashitch’s coali- 
tion Cabinet. M. Raditch charged 
without mincing that Rade Pas- 
hitch, the Premier’s son, is a graft- 
er with parental connivance; that 
he has been mulcting the Treasury 
since the War by dealing in dis- 
honest contracts. 

To support this charge M. Ra- 

ditch produced a witness than 
whom none could be more perti- 
nent: M. Liuba Jevanocitch, a sup- 
posed henchman of the Premier 
and Vice President of the Govern- 
ment (Radical) Party. Together 
M. Raditch and M. Jevanocitch de- 
nounced the Premier and his son 
to pressmen. Loudly they demanded 
that the Narodna Skupstina (Na- 
tional Assembly) be ¢onvened. 
’ With his long beard a-bristle and 
his luminous eyes snapping, Pre- 
mier Pashitch vowed that he will 
not convene the Narodna Skupstina 
until May 5, when it is due to 
assemble in normal course. He 
rapped out a string of oaths at a 
cabinet meeting and demanded that 
M. Raditch retract his charges. 
With an elaborate sneer, the Min- 
ister of Education tendered his 
resignation, together with those 
of his four Croatian fellow Min- 
isters. King Alexander, seriously 
alarmed, was reported in late des- 
patches to be attempting to recon- 
cile Raditch and Pashitch; to re- 
store outward harmony between the 
Croats who wish to secede from 
Jugoslavia and the Serbs who want 
to keep them in.* 

King Alexander, in a word, was 

*“Jugoslavia” or “South Slavia” is a 
name coined to condense into one word 
the numerous petty states officially united 
as “the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes.” Unmentioned in_ either 
title are Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia, Voyvodina, Medjumurje, the 
Island of Krk and the Community of 
Kastav, which are all included in this 
little Adriatic state roughly 500 miles 
long by 200 wide. 





attempting to re-emulsify two fac- 
tions as mutually repellent as oil 
and water. He succeeded so badly 





PREMIER NIKOLA PASHITCH 


For him a sneer 


that Premier Pashitch and the rest 


resigned a few 
the situation 


of his Ministers 
days later, leaving 
profoundly embroiled. 


GREECE 


President Pangalos 


Dictator General Theodore Pan- 
galos was administering Greece as 
a dictature when the week opened. 
None the less, he had ordered a 
presidential election and announced 
himself as a candidate, after di- 
recting that the polling be “post- 
poned” in districts not favorable to 
him. The only Opposition candi- 
date, M. Demerlis, prudently with- 
drew the night before the election. 
President General Theodore Pan- 
galos was administering Greece as 
a Republic - without - a - Parliament 
when the week closed. 


SPAIN 
Maundy Thursday 


He riseth from supper and laid 
aside his garments; and took a 
towel and girded himself. 

After that he poureth water in- 
to a basin and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet and to wipe (them) 
with the towel wherewith he was 
girded. ... 

So after he had washed their 
feet and had taken his garments 
and was set down again he said 
unto them, Know ye what I have 
done to you? 

Ye call me Master and Lord: 


| 


and ye say well; for sol am... . 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
the servant is not greater than his 
lord; neither he that is sent greater 
than he that sent him. . 

A new commandment I give un- 
to you, That ye love one another; 
aus I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another... .* 

Thus Jesus washed the feet of 
his Twelve Disciples on the Thurs- 
day before his resurrection, and 
since the Fourth Century most 
Catholic monarchs have performed 
a similar ceremony each year.j 
Last week Victoria Eugenie washed 
the feet of 13 poor women at 
Madrid. By her side, Alfonso XIII 
washed the feet of 13 poor men. 
The grandees of Spain contributed 
to furnish the sumptuous dinner 
which was thereafter supplied to 
these 26 starvelings, the venerated 
living symbols of the Apostles. 


ROUMANIA 


New Cabinet 


Since the first of the year, cor- 
respondents at Bucharest have 
amused themselves by announcing 
the fall of the Bratiano cabinet 
every other week while denying 
this eventuality between times. 
The truth of the matter has been 
that Premier Jon Bratiano’s Liberal 
party has indeed been losing 
ground, as was indicated recently 
at the minor municipal elections; 
and with the parliamentary elec- 
tions now immediately in the offing, 
it was thought that he would pre- 
fer to step down from power a 
little in advance of the coming 
storm. The correspondents seized 
upon every rumor that he had re- 
signed and cabled it as news. 

Tantalizing. Meanwhile the ex- 
quisitely urbane and_ subtle M. 
Bratiano continued to consume his 
light Parisian breakfast at nine 
each morning, after which his 
superbly sleek motor car bore him 
first to the government bureaus and 
usually thereafter to the royal pal- 
ace. As he mounted the palace steps 
in impeccable morning clothes, of- 
ten humming to himself a _ tune 
from the light opera he had at- 
tended the night before, he seemed 
the antithesis of a statesman. Once 
within the palace, however, Pre- 
mier Bratiano dropped his mask 
of dilettantism and conferred ear- 
nestly with Queen Marie, Rou- 


*St. John XIII: 4, 5, 12, 18, 16, 34. 

+On Maundy Thursday (the Thursday be- 
fore Easter), “Maundy” being derived from 
the Latin ‘“‘mandatum” (commandment) 
and referring to the “new commandment” 
given by the Savior. 

James II was the last English monarch 
to perform the rite of washing his sub- 
jects’ feet; but since the time of Charles 
Il “Maundy Pennies” (especially minted 
without milled edges) have been distributed 
by the Lord High Almoner. 

In all Catholic countries and at the 
Vatican the rites of Maundy Thursday are 
elaborately observed, although the ritual 
varies. 
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Foreign News—tContinued] 





mania’s other completely disarm- 
ing super-diplomat. 

Last week these little téte-a-tétes 
bore fruit. King Ferdinand of 
Roumania, who has been reported 
somewhat estranged from his wife 
of late (TIME, Feb. 15), was won 
over to assist M. Bratiano a little 
longer to control the state by guile 
and indirection. 

Shift. Apparently yielding before 
the pressure of adverse criticism 
directed by the Parliamentary Op- 
position, M. Bratiano last week 
handed in his Cabinet’s resignation 
at last, and Bucharest was thrilled 
by the last of many rumors that 
King Ferdinand would request one 
of the Opposition leaders to form 
a Ministry. Instead, His Majesty 
blandly summoned General Fofoza 
Alexander Averescu. and  com- 
manded him to _ undertake the 
formation of a Government. No 
move could have been more sig- 
nificant. 


Puppet. Eight years ago, M. 
Bratiano, premier then as_ now, 
made use of General Averescu to 
parry a blow which might have 
crushed his own political skull like 
an eggshell. The great German 
Feldmarschall, August von Mac- 
kensen, later “the most famous 
German war prisoner,’ was about 
to strike that blow. On Feb. 6, 
1918, he stood with his hobnailed 
Prussian boot figuratively upon 
the neck of Roumania and des- 
patched to Premier Bratiano a 96- 
hour ultimatum embodying the 
crushing peace terms which Rou- 
mania later signed as the Treaty 
of Bucharest.* 

Indignantly M. Bratiano de- 
clared (for home consumption): 
“No nation can accept terms so 
humiliating!” He did not however 
fly in the face of von Mackensen, 
like a bandolined canary bird defy- 
ing a mailed Attila. Instead, M. 
Bratiano oozed out of office; and 
the King summoned General Aver- 
escu, whom von Mackensen had al- 
ready thrashed on the battlefield, 
to take the added political punish- 
ment administered by the Treaty 
of Bucharest. 

Then Germany crumpled. The 
Peace Conference met at Paris, and 
M. Bratiano journeyed thither again 
in his element. He returned with 
an Allied blessing upon the addi- 
tion to Roumania of Bessarabia, 
Bukowina and Transylvania. That 
is to say, he obtained the credit 
for enlarging the area of Roumania 
from approximately that of Eng- 
land to roughly that of the British 


“Signed in May, 1918. It has _ been 
called “a flagrant contradiction of the 
very notion of peace.” Had not the Al- 
lies crushed Germany in the West, the 
Roumanian railroads would have _ been 
turned over to Germany by this treaty 
for 15 years; Austria-Hungary would have 
acquired large additions of Roumanian 
territory; and Germans would have re- 
ceived wheat, salt and oil concessions in 
Roumania which they might have ex- 
ploited to her complete economic ruin. 





Isles. His puppet, General Aver- 
escu, had long ago obligingly dis- 
appeared. Since then, Premier Jon 
Bratiano and his brother Vintila, 
have ridden somewhat roughshod 
over their political enemies. They 





JUDAS ISCARIOT 
burned in effigy 


(see LATIN AMERICA) 


now apparently find it convenient 
to suffer an eclipse. 

The New Cabinet. Premier Gen- 
eral Averescu proceeded to call 
into his new Cabinet, last week, 
two faithful Generals who will do 
or die as they are told. Of his 
eleven new Ministers, seven served 
in his last scapegoat Cabinet 
(1919). Since Premier Averescu 
is politically only the leader of a 
tiny minority party having but five 
votes in the Chamber, it is idle to 
pretend that he in anything but 
the loyal pawn of Bratiano, who 
commands in the present Parlia- 
ment 250 votes. 


The twelvc loyal henchmen: 








GIR POI eiscerscintscotarcctnmeipal Premier 
BS MII eiccstecccccdneccosecheccznisuvndebbinstnorssocidehd Interior 
M. Mitilanou Foreign Affairs 
M. Lapadatu ....... ... Finances 
Gememel TECCSCO ..cceccscecssccscccecseccssncestesienonans War 
General Valoana Industry 
M. Petrovici_..... Works 
M. Cudalibu ....... J ustice 
Be IDI. wecisniecccnsnsqsensenitnsnisiennening Education 
— ee eer Religious Affairs 
i, TIED. eespnscsnesncnsenenesneninatiansctnd Agriculture 
Be IN, | achiseiichssccesnndaceantesenitacninteaaien Labor 

“Consequences.” One of General 


Averescu’s first acts as Premier 
was to order suppressed the Oppo- 
sition news organ Lupta which had 
commented upon the new Cabinet 
thus: “In face of the country’s 
unanimous’ expectation that it 
would receive a Government which 
it had indicated unquestionably was 
its choice, it is answered again 
with a Government by the Bratiano 
family. May God protect Roumania 
from the consequences of this 
deed.” 


CHINA 
Peking Bombed 


The armies of Super-Tuchuns 
Chang and Wu (Time, April 5) 
moved upon Peking in force last 
week. Chang’s airplanes dropped 
bombs near the foreign quarter. 
Super-Tuchun Feng’s armies part- 
ly evacuated the city, milled about 
uncertainly in the suburbs. A 
Chinese bride was killed by a bomb 
as she rode to her wedding. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexican Turmoil 


Nuns Ransomed. Many influen- 
tial laymen of the Catholic Church 
appeared before the U. S. House 
of Representatives Foreign Affairs 
Committee last week to urge that 
the U. S. break off diplomatic re- 
lations with Mexico on account of 
the recent enforcement (TIME 
Feb. 22) of anti-foreign religious 
clauses in the Mexican constitu- 
tion. Affidavits were offered to 
prove that 21 Carmelite nuns were 
recently dragged from their con- 
vent by Mexican soldiers, marched 
to Mexico City and told that they 
were about to be distributed among 
the local brothels, there to be sub- 
jected to enforced prostitution. 
They were released when a bribe 
of 100 pesos ($50) was accepted 
by their guard. 

Mother Margaret Semple, Su- 
perior of the Convent at Cozeacan, 
Mexico, who testified before the 
Committee, stated that when she 
left Mexico Ambassador Sheffield 
suggested that upon reaching the 

. S. she “talk loudly and at 
length” about her experiences, She 
added: “He knew I would do it 
and I knew he was not at liberty 
publicly to tell all he knew... .” 

Her testimony alleged further 
molestation of nuns by marauders, 
whom they “fought off....I do 
not mean that we did it physically. 
We did it with the tongue. . . and 
the tongue was effective in the in- 
stance I am speaking of.” 

Not Retroactive? Despatches in- 
dicated that the Calles Govern- 
ment has issued regulations cover- 
ing the enforcement of the anti- 
alien land laws (TIME, Jan. 25) 
to Mexican judges, largely nullify- 
ing the alleged “retroactive” fea- 
tures of these laws, which have 
been made the subject of numer- 
ous official U. S. protests (TIME, 
Jan. 25 et seq.) Legal opinion 
had not crystallized last week as 
to the actual status of this legis- 
lation. 

Pre-Easter Rite. Throughout 
Mexico pious citizens celebrated 
Holy Saturday by burning, mang- 
ling and blowing up with fire- 
crackers effigies representing Judas 
Iscariot. 








New Plays 


The Half Caste is one of those 
seethingly tropical things which 
sound suspiciously as if the author 
had never been nearer Pago-Pago 
than a ukelele store. It tells of a 
fine young U. S. yachtsman who 
falls in love with one of the island 
damsels. Later she turns out to 
be his half sister. A dancer* named 
Veronica has the leading role. 


Kongo is also tropical, and it too 
seethes. It is surrounded and all 
but smothered in a wealth of Afri- 
cal detail from tom-toms to a na- 
tive girl who wants a kiss-kiss. In 
the midst of this jungle of atmos- 
phere is a huge man (white) par- 
alyzed from the waist down. He 
is bent upon revenging himself on 
a man (also white) who has 
wronged him years before. The 
play is remorseless, obvious and 
undeniably effective. Sufficient por- 
tions of sex are, of course, added. 
It will serve nicely for those who 
now and then like to take the 
whole evening off and just go na- 
tive. 


Bride of the Lamb. Every so 
oiten and ever since Rain the play- 
wrights have been putting a tenta- 
tive foot on the thin ice above the 
deep affinity between sex and reli- 
gion. Now a playwright, William 
J. Hurlbut, has stepped full on it 
and there are some who say that it 
will break and he will be found 
thrashing around with the police. 
Some of these say that he has 
written a great play and some that 
it is cheapened by the obviously 
sensational. All were bound by its 
spell. 

A mid-western town in the 
throes of a revival meeting is the 
locale of the play. A_ strapping 
shouting preacher (Crane Wilbur) 
is king of this overwrought com- 
munity for the time. A tired, un- 
happy woman (Alice Brady) falls 
in love with him and mistakes her 
passion for religious ecstasy. As 
her mind falters under the furious 
lash of her misinterpreted desire, 
she kills her stupid husband. Then 
she goes mad. 

So strong is the stuff in this play 
and so afraid are certain people to 
deal with truth that cuts and 
burns at training and tradition, 
that they walk out—three or four 
of them—at nearly every showing. 
Bride of the Lamb is blasphemous. 

These things are, however, sim- 
ply introduction to the major mat- 
ter. That is the performance of 
Alice Brady. In one marvelous 





*Uncharitable eritics termed her ocon- 
tortionist. 
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THE THEATRE 





ACTRESS BRADY 
. leads all the rest 


and uncanny bound she thrusts her- 
self ahead of all other players, 
male and female, for the season. 
Sound and discerning folk have 
called hers the finest performance 
they have ever seen. 


Best Plays 

These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important. 


SERIOUS 
THE GREAT GoD BROwN—Eugene 
O’Neill’s obscure’ but brilliantly 
engrossing investigation into the 
co-operation between a babbitt and 
a man with brains. 


YouNG WoopLey—Glenn Hunter 
giving a masterly illustration of 
what happens when a_ schoolboy 
falls in love with an older woman. 


LULU BELLE—A Negro courtes- 
an’s progress from Harlem to Pa- 
ris. Principally Lenore Ulric. 


Craic’s WirE—The tale of a 
woman who worshiped her home 
until it became an _ obsession. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Reviewed 
in this issue. 


LESS SERIOUS 
THE Last oF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Ina Claire and an exceptionally af- 
fable troupe in a tale of stolen 
pearls and English drawing rooms. 


THE. WispomM TootH—The fan- 
tasy of recaptured youth which 
enabled a young clerk to tell his 
employer to go to. 


Is Zat So?—Boxers become but- 

















lers as the prize ring invades the 
social register. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC — Walter 
Hampden retelling the _ classic 
story of a long nosed lover. 


THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN 
Closing performances of the 
shrewd tale of how to make money 
and .lose it behind the scenes on 
Broadway. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—Wherein old 
love goes freshman as three mar- 
ried idiots take three undergradu- 
ates off for a week-end. 


MUSICAL 


The best ear, eye and rib hospi- 
tals are these: The Vagabond King, 
By the Way, Tip-Toes, The Cocoa- 
nuts, Sunny, Artists and Models 
and No. No, Nanette, 





CINEMA 





New Pictures 


The Dancer of Paris. This is 
Michael Arlen’s first work to ap- 
pear in the movies and the first 
major work of his unblessed by 
his uncanny flair for titles. It 
sounds just like a movie, and in- 
deed it proves to be just that. It 
is about a girl (Dorothy Mackaill) 
who tries to make an English- 
man jealous by dancing with all 
the gigolos in Europe. In _ the 
process she meets and quite suc- 
cumbs to Conway Tearle. 


The Devil’s Circus. What hap- 
pens when a little girl is seduced 
by a lion tamer is here discussed. 
The circus queen loved the lion 
tamer and stirred up a horrid row. 
Norma Shearer, the girl, manages 
to make an average film feir en- 
tertainment. 


The Crown of Lies. The sup- 
ply of Balkan kingdom plays 
seems limitless, and as long as we 
must have them reproduced it is 
just as well that there are people 
like Pola Negri to perform, In 
this one she is a girl in a Man- 
hattan theatrical boarding house 
who abruptly finds herself Queen 
of Sylvania. 


Bride of the Storm is a pretty 
bad melodrama about a girl who 
was stranded on a distant reef 
inhabited by horrible men _ with 
bad ideas. She is rescued by a 
lovely young lieutenant, and none 
too soon you may be sure. Dolores 
Costello, loveliest and latest dis- 
covery among actresses, is wasted 
in the part. 
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ART 





Model 
Five feet ten inches he stands 
in his naked feet. Normal, his 


chest stretches the tape 44 inches; 
expanded, 49. Waist 31, thigh 24, 
calf 16%, ankle 8, neck 18, biceps 
16%, reach 74—complete his de- 
scription, except for the ineffable, 
the ineluctable, the sublime beauty 
of his face. His name is William 
Wright of Dustan Corner, Me. 
His nameless face and figure are 
in the marble, the bronze, the oils 
of Barnard, MacMonnies, Manship, 
Sargent. 

Last week George Grey Barnard, 
famed U. S.. sculptor, reported 
that the perfect man from Maine 
had come to town. Sculptor Bar- 
nard besought him to sit for his 
new heroic “Democracy” to be 
erected on the Fort Washington 
peninsula, but received for answer: 
“Can’t do it. Have to look after 
my Guernseys, my Rhode Island 
Reds. My best cow is third in 
Maine for butter fat. My eggs 
get record prices. Can’t do it.” 

Then Sculptor Barnard confided 
to the public: 

“T have seen and studied the 
best models in this country and 
abroad, but none of them has pos- 
sessed the perfection of  sculp- 
turesque beauty found in William 
Wright. : 

“The great Greek sculptor Phid- 
ias, whose statues have never been 
equaled for sublimity of form, 
would have found in this young 
American a perfect model. 

“If Wright had been available, 
Michelangelo, who sought the ideal 
human form for his great works 
of art, would have chosen him in 
preference to any of his Italian 
models.” 

The scarcity of good models is 
one of the many difficulties in art, 
which the public rarely considers. 


Forain Vexed 

“Still Life’—a bottle of wine, 
a bit of cheese, a dish of fruit— 
was damaged. Jean Louis Forain, 
of Paris, had painted it 50 years 
ago, lived with it, domesticated it. 
Sardonic, he had refused all prices 
for it. But gentle Homer Saint- 
Gaudens of Pittsburgh had won 
permission to exhibit the picture. 
Old Forain let it travel to the 
Carnegie International Exhibition, 
Manhattan. 

On the eve of the show last 
week a hanger-man plumped the 
picture in front of Mr. Saint-Gau- 
dens, pointed. Between the cheese 
and wine was a ragged two-inch 
hole, 

Horrified, Mr. Saint - Gaudens 
tried to compose a cable. Horri- 
fied, he thought of the terrible old 
man of the Comédie parisienne 
(250 better sketches, which had 
made the stupidities of the bowr- 
geoisie forever as contemptible as 


TIME 


they are ridiculous). He cabled: 
“Your picture damaged. May we 


repair it or may we exhibit not- 
withstanding damage?” 
passed. 


Hours Brutal Forain 





© Wide World 
JEAN LovUIS FORAIN 


“I permit no one to touch my 
painting!” 


caricatures from the pages of 
Figaro, Le Rire haunted _ the 
worried Saint-Gaudens. The irony 


of Daumier was nothing to that 
of his disciple, Forain, who became 
only more venomous with age. 
(He is now 73.) Came, at last, 
the reply: “I permit no one to 
touch my painting. Forain alone 
can repair that which has_ been 
damaged. Return the painting to 
me at once by first steamer.” 

Next day, gentle Saint-Gaudens 
sailed for France. Said he: “Forain 
is a very devil of a man and his 
anger is terrible to behold.” 


MUSIC 








Don Quichotte 


There lived in Spain toward the 
end of the 16th Century a certain 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, sol- 
dier of fortune retired to devote 
himself to literature, who, weary 
of the frothy, extravagant ro- 
mances that had so long been the 
vogue in Spain, set himself to 
mock his scribbling brothers with 
a tale more fantastic than any that 
had been written. A great satirist, 
Cervantes—a greater poet. He took 
for his hero a knight as mad as 
the northwind, put him through in- 
credible paces, made him withal so 
real, so courageous, so pathetic, so 
magnificent that not for three cen- 
turies has one been found to rival 
him. 

On the basis of Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote, cut and pieced by libret- 


tist Henri Cain, Jules Massenet 
wrote an opera, wrote it seeing 
Feodor Chaliapin, big Russian bass, 
craftiest of impersonators, as the 
noble moulting Don Quichotte de 
la Mancha, Baron, Duke and 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 
Last week, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Manhattan, Chaliapin 
made his first (U.S.) appearance* 
as the Don, proved himself once 
more a master interpreter, able to 
grasp what Massenet had been 
temperamentally unable to—the 
irony, the humor, the pathos, of 
the first Don Quixote. On he came, 
splendidly, madly scattering lar- 
gesse, singing to his love Dulcinea, 
who knew him only for a_ seedy 
dolt who roamed the countryside. 
Off he went, for her, to find her 
necklace stolen by a band of bri- 
gands; saw windmills in the clear- 
ing mist take shapes of giants 
making wild gestures with their 
great revolving arms, charged them 
in the name of his lady. Back he 
came with the necklace surrendered 
to him for the insane simplicity of 
his request, back to wed his Dul- 
cinea who, kindly for a courtesan, 
sent him away, back into the for- 
est to die. Florence Easton was 
Dulcinea, conscientiously seductive; 
Giuseppe de Luca, the faithful 
portly Sancho, himself a little mad. 
The opera, critics agreed, to be of 
little consequence, save for Mas- 
senet’s unfailing craftsmanship; 
endowed with little real beauty, 
with many melodic bromides—all 
of which were forgotten in the 
magnificent impersonation of Chal- 
iapin, one well worth a place be- 
side his Mephistopheles, his Boris. 





Hired 

Back to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Manhattan, after nine 
years’ absence, came some weeks 
ago 65-year-cld Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, sang in two per- 
formances—both times as Erda, 


once in Rheingold, once in Sieg- 
fried. Critics praised her, the audi- 
ences rushed to the footlights after- 
ward to give her an ovation, ac- 
claimed her a “great old lady.” 
Back, way back in his office, where 
all things are decided, Manager 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza listened to her 
voice, still gloriously strong and 
true, listened to the applause, drew 
up a new contract, for next season. 
Last week Mrs. Charlotte Grief 
(daughter of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink), who lives in Leipzig, sailed 
for Europe. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
went to see her off, encountered a 
group of reporters, took the oppor- 
tunity to announce that she had 
signed the contract. “What I did 
was only a try-out. They wanted 
to see if I could sing any more and 
I believe they found I could. Hon- 
est to God, I’m happy!” 





*Don Quichotte had its premiere in 
Monte Carlo on Feb. 24, 1910, with Chalia- 
pin in the title role. It was first given 
in Manhattan on Feb. 3, 1914, by the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company with 


Mary Garden as Dulcinea. Last week’s 
performance was the first at the Metro- 
politan. e 








EDUCATION 








U. S. Literature 


Princeton men and Bates men 
were somewhat’ mortified last 
week. A survey made by the Mod- 
ern Language Association isolated 
their colleges as the only two, 
among i148 leading dispensaries of 
higher learning, that do not offer 
courses in U. S. literature. Prince- 
ton, to be sure, was contemplat- 
ing the revival of a rather sweep- 
ing course called the “Literary 
History of American Ideals’ (Mil- 
ton, Burke, Paine, Franklin, Ed- 
wards, Emerson, Thoreau, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Whitman); but 
Bates had not even contemplations 
to report. 

Questionnaires were sent to 300 
colleges and only 148 replied. The 
rule among the 148 is a single, 
comprehensive, upperclass course 
covering the whole field from the 
Mathers to Mencken, for which 
six hours of study-credit are given 
for the year. This type of course 
is boiled down in 25 institutions— 
including Michigan, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Northwestern, Wisconsin, 
Colorado, Occidental and Yale—to 
two hours a week and then usually 
amplified by offering advanced 
courses. Ohio, Grinneli, Hamilton, 
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Amherst, Florida, Kalamazoo, 
Mount Holyoke, Carleton and 16 
others content themselves. with 
semester or quarter-year outline 
courses. 

The University of Pennsyivania 
stood out as offering to teach most 
about the native letters of its 
country—five undergraduate and 
six graduate courses. 


Harvard Restricts 


Like many another university, 
big, heterogeneous Harvard has 
reached a point at which she feels 
obliged to pick, choose and restrict 
her matriculants in kind and num- 
ber. Last fortnight candidates for 
entrance next autumn received no- 
tice that the classes of 1930 to 
1934 inclusive would be limited to 
1,000, including transfer students 
and “repeaters.” This meant a cut 
of 150 or so below this year’s 
freshman class, definitely a cut but 
hardly immoderate. The hue and 
cry that arose was over the news 
that the committee reserved dis- 
cretionary powers in admitting 
candidates without examinations. 

There were echoes of the out- 
cry of 1922, when Harvard con- 
sidered barring Jews. For what 
purpose could the admissions com- 
mittee want the photographs if not 
to discover how many Lipskys and 
Finkelsteins were concealed under 
names like Jones and Smith? And 
private schools like Exeter, An- 
dover, Groton, etc., asked to know 
what the discretionary power 
would do if not deprive them of 
automatic Harvard  entrance-cer- 
tificates for their seven high-stand 
men each year. 

The Crimson (undergraduate 
daily) approved the new regula- 
tions in this curious backhand 
fashion: “The function of the 
University is to produce gentle- 
men—in the best sense of the term, 
but the University needs a leaven 
of students who are not gentle- 
men.” 

Religious or racial discrimina- 
tion was stoutly denied, however, 
by Harvard officials. And the dis- 
cretionary power was_ explained 
this way: It was desirable to be 
able to admit high-stand students 
on certificate, not only from the 
eastern private schools that point 
specially for the college board ex- 
aminations, but from schools in 
the South and West as well, where 
the college board is unknown 
either as a criterion or a cramp. 


In France 


Foreign students attending 
French universities—especially U. 
S. students—are holding up the 





normal processes of instruction, be- 
cause they have not sufficiently 
mastered French. Special classes 
should be formed for them. 

This was the substance of a 
resolution adopted last week by a 
convention of French professors 
at Belfort. 


Library Money 


For U. S. libraries—four million 
dollars. The Carnegie Corporation 
last week so notified the Ameri- 
can Library Association, stating 
that the sum would be distributed 
thus: a million to endow a grad- 
uate school of librariansip at 
some university (yet to be named); 
the income of a second million to 
be divided among _ established _li- 
brary schools such as the Wis- 
consin Library School (Madison), 
Western Reserve Library School 
(Cleveland), New York State Li- 
brary School (Albany), Carnegie 
Library School (Pittsburgh), Uni- 
versity of California Library 
School (Berkeley); a million to 
the general endowment of the 
American Library Association (for 
extension work); a million for the 
Association to spend outright in 
its general activities and schools. 





SCIENCE 





Peaceful Arts 

Many U. S. leaders in scientific 
applications to human needs were 
last week studying their affairs so 
that they might leave in the near 
future for a study of arts and 
crafts museums in Europe. These 
men will travel and study to ful- 
fill the last wishes of the late 
Henry R. Towne, engineer, head 
of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
(locks and hardware), who was 
the personal friend of most of 
them. 

Engineer Towne bequeathed $1,- 
000,000 to establish in Manhat- 
tan a Museum of the Peaceful 
Arts. In his will he called atten- 
tion to the fact that “the United 
States is the greatest industrial 
nation in the world, and we have 
many magnificent museums of an- 
cient and modern art. We do not 
possess any permanent exposition 
of American achievements in the 
peaceful arts, including agricul- 
ture, animal industry, forestry and 
wood working, mining and metal- 
lurgy, transportation and commu- 
nication, engineering and architec- 
ture, industrial chemistry, electri- 
cal mechanisms, aeronautics, tex- 
tiles, building trades, all of these 
including products, processes and 
implements.” 

Splendid museums of this type 
exist in London, Paris, Vienna, 
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John Davey was born in England, June 6, 
1846, at a time when there were no public 
schools. This hardy and humble genius was 
twenty-one before he knew his A BC's. So 
he started in as a full grown young man to 
learn to read by the slow and painful process 
of self-education. He began with a little copy 
of the New Testament and a small dictionary, 
picking out one word at a time. Later he 
acquired a grammar so that he might put the 
words together, properly, meanwhile study- 
ing horticulture and landscape gardening dur- 
ing a full apprenticeship at Torquay,England. 

Then he heard the call of America, this 
great land of freedom and opportunity; and, 
like millions of other sturdy sons of Europe, 
he came here to work out his destiny. He pur- 
sued his education still further, working by 
day and studying by night, until he acquired 
an education that would do credit to the 
majority of college graduates. 


Perhaps one of the most striking things 
about him was the fact that he became one 
of the finest Americans. He learned every 
word of our Constitution. He learned every 
word of every verse of America and the Star 
Spangled Banner ; and, until old age laid its 
heavy hand upon him, he could sing those 
songs with a zeal that was good to see. 


He became a full citizen at the first oppor- 
tunity under our law, and to him it was a 
sacred day when he raised his right hand and 
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Joun Davey, Father of Tree Surgery, ‘‘ Do it right or not at all”’ 


forswore allegiance to the British crown and 
swore allegiance to the Constitution and the 
flag of America. And always, during his 
fifty years of life in his adopted country 
whenever he passed by Old Glory, he would 
tip his hat in veneration 

John Davey saw with eyes of understand- 
ing the appalling neglect and butchery of 
America’s trees, and he set out to find a way 

a systematic, scientific way—to save them, 
little dreaming that a great business would 
be developed on the science that his love and 
genius created. And thus came into being 
the wonderful profession of Tree Surgery. 

His first book, The Tree Doctor, was pub- 
lished in 1901, and then began the gradual 
development of The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1909, doing a business 
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of nearly $2,000,000 in 1925, and now having 
in the field nearly 700 master Tree Surgeons, 
all carefully selected, thoroughly trained, 
properly disciplined, and regularly super- 
vised, and giving superior service to the tree 
owners of America. For twenty years the 
business of this institution has been managed 
by his son, Martin L. Davey, whose highest 
aim has been to perpetuate the ideals and 
philosophy of his pioneer father. 

John Davey, though not now living, still 
lives in the spirit and purpose of the mag- 
nificent service that he rendered his adopted 
country—he taught the American people to 
think in terms of the living tree. Greater 
even than his creation of the invaluable 
science of Tree Surgery is his contribution as 
the apostle of the tree as a living thing. 
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Munich, Ber.n, Prague, Nurem- 
berg, Rotterdam and Budapest. To 
study these and also still uncol- 
lected industrial applications of 
scientific resources, Elmer A. Sper- 
ry, electrical engineer, inventor of 
the gyroscope and many another 
device, and a member of the Naval 
Consulting Board, sailed last week. 
His special study will be airplanes, 
gyro-compasses, ship _ stabilizers 
and gas engines. As he left he 
promised that upon his return he 
would exhibit a gyroscope which 
with absolute accuracy would re- 
flect the rotation of the earth. 
Other important men will follow 
to make investigations within their 
own fields: Dr. J. W. Lieb, engineer 
and vice president of the Edison 
Co., to study light, heat and power 
exhibits; Calvin W. Rice, secretary 
of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers; Dr. Samuel W. 
Stratton, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
who for more than ten years was 
Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Standards, and who will investigate 
especially exhibits bearing upon 
ship models and ship and airplane 
navigation; Dr. H. Foster Bain, 
secretary of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, and formerly Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, who will 
attend the International Geological 
Congress in Madrid; Dr. Ambrose 
Swasey, who founded the Engi- 
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neering Foundation fund and who, 
as a member of the firm of War- 
ner & Swasey, has constructed the 
framework for many of the largest 
telescopes in the world; Dr. Louis 
Livingstone Seaman, an authority 
on sanitation and hygiene and on 
world diseases and the methods of 


combating them, who will aid the 


LIGHTEN THE BURDEN 


Your daily load is heavy enough without carrying 
around a lot of indigestible foods in your poor, 
jaded stomach. If foods do not digest they 
lie in the stomach, ferment, cause gases 
to form that poison the entire blood 
stream. Every shred of 


Shredded 
Wheat 


is thoroughly and easily digested, and there 
is enough bran (roughage) in it to push along 
the residue through the colon, keeping it clean 


and healthy. All the good- 

ness of the whole wheat in 

crisp, flavory, oven-baked 

shreds—so crisp you have to 

chew them—and the chewing 

means complete digestion, good 
teeth and healthy gums. 
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project here by studying those and 
kindred subjects as illustrated in 
the European museums.” 

Once the museum is established, 
an ample fund will remain to ex- 


ploit its educational values. 


. . 


Strange Specimens 

Professional iehthyologists of 
the Smithsonian Institution and 
the American Museum of Natural 
History fidgeted last week. The 
Yacht Ara was in port at Miami, 
Fla., carrying—besides her owner, 
Commodore William K. Vanderbilt, 
amateur _ichthyologist—a fresh 
cargo of exotic marine life from 
pregnant Pacific depths. There 
were six-inch sharks—white and 
gray streaked, tinged with orange; 
a strange eel; a phosphorescent 
deep-dwelling fish; and a score or 
more of other creatures which no 
one in the Vanderbilt party was 
scientist enough to identify, if 
indeed the specimens were _ iden- 
tifiable and not new _ species al- 
together. Here was a chance denied 
to stay-at-home ichthyologists by 
sea-dredgers of the omniscient and 
loquacious William Beebe type— 
a chance to exercise their knowl- 
edge by recognizing, perhaps to 
share the excitement of failing to 
recognize, strange spoils of the 
sea; a chance also, when Com- 
modore Vanderbilt publishes his 
book on the collection, to come in 
as consulting experts for ichthy- 
ological glory. 


The Pole-Flyers 


It was a week of great activity 
among people who are planning 
to fly over the top of the world. 

Wilkins. One morning the big 
monoplane Alaskan was trundled 
out of her shed at Fairbanks, Alas- 
ka, and placed on an inclined run- 
way. Since her smash into a wire 
fence three weeks ago, repairs had 
been swiftly made on her propeller, 
fuselage and landing gear. Tuned 
to a new perfection, loaded with 
3,000 Ib. of freight* and 290 gal- 
lons of extra gasoline, she respond- 
ed with a twelve-cylinder roar to 
Pilot Carl B. Eielson’s cry for 
“Contact!” Ice on the runway had 
melted, leaving about a foot of 
slush which the Alaskan churned 
high in the air as she shot for- 
ward. Lifting slowly but easily, 
she circled to a height of 1,000 
feet over the landing field, then 
squared off north-by-west for Point 
Barrow, northernmost — settlement 
on this continent, where her com- 
mander, Captain George Hubert 
Wilkins, wished to deposit supplies 
before asking her to carry him 
over the Arctic seas. About noon, 
Fairbanks reported a radio from 


*In this load, or in subsequent ones, 
were 400 letters which Captain Wilkins 
contracted to carry over the Pole and mail 
in Spitzbergen, for $10 a letter. A New 
Jersey philatelist hopes to sell them to his 
customers for $12.50 each. Similarly. 
Lieutenant Commander Byrd is_ taking 
U. S. flags on his trip for societies wishing 
to possess flags that have been to the 
North Pole. 
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Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket Maps 
are indispensable to travelers. They 
show the best routes of travel—by rail, 
water, road, and air—everywhere. They 
show every place that has a name, giving 
complete knowledge of surroundings. 
Separate maps are available for Conti- 
nents, Countries, States, Provinces and 
Territories. Foldedtoconvenientpocket 
size. 35c or 50c at leading booksellers’, 
Stationers’, news stands and druggists. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps 

for every purpose 
School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps — Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 


Population Maps City Guide Maps 
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—hut for service like this! 


NLEss you can read Chinese the 
U map cere above probably 
means very little to you. 

Yet this, or something like this, 
might be your only map of China 
but for Rand M¢Nally service! 

It is through this service that you 
can conveniently secure, at reasonable 
tices, any map you desire in form and 
anguage to meet your requirements. 

And all Rand M¢Nally maps are 
always accurate and up to date. Back 
and forth, across the two oceans, 
Rand M¢Nally & Company carry on an 
elaborate correspondence with official 
sources abroad, requesting, giving and 
receiving information. 

Every change is promptly reported. 
Old stock on hand is immediately de- 
stroyed, and new Rand M¢CNally maps 
are made. For maps are worthless un- 
less they are exact. 


There is a Rand M¢Nally map for 
every purpose. Rand M¢Nally busi- 
ness Map systems are essential to man- 
ufacturers in planning sales campaigns. 

Rand MCNally Indexed Pocket 
Maps make it possible for travelers 
everywhere to lay out their routes in 
advance and give them invaluable in- 
formation on the road. 

Rand MCNally Official Auto Road 
Maps are unfailing guides for auto- 
mobile owners who wish to plan their 
tours intelligently and to be sure of 
their way as they drive. 

Rand MCNally maps of all kinds are 
indispensable to readers of books, mag- 
azines, newspapers, for locating the 
places they read about and for securing 
a better idea of the world they live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are obtainable at leading book- 
seliers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


Ranp MENALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. D-187 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 





San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 





You need not 
fear pyorrhea 


if your gums 





Why this powder 
keeps gums firm 
geome per easily gains a foothold 


if your gums are soft. Firm gums 
are the surest protection against its 
attack. 


Clinical tests and experience indicate 
that glycerine, which is used in all 
tooth pastes, has a softening effect 
upon the gums exactly as it has upon 
the skin. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is absolutely 
free from glycerine. It is prepared in 
powder form only, to avoid the use of 
glycerine. Dentists prescribe it for 
keeping the gums firm and healthy. 


Teeth gleaming white 
THE cleansing ingredients in Pyorrho- 
cide Powder also keep your teeth 
gleaming white. It is the only denti- 
frice that has met all the requirements 
in clinics devoted ex- 
clusively to pyorrhea 
prevention and treat- 
ment. Its value in cor- 
recting soft, tender, 
bleeding gums has been 
conclusively proven. 


The economical dollar 
packagecontainssixmonths’ 
supply. At all druggists. 
Write for free sample and 
booklet on causes and pre- 
vention of pyorrhea. The 
Dentinol & Pyorrhocide 
Co., Inc., Dept. T4, 1480 
Broadway, New York City 
(Sole Distributors). 
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keeps the gums healthy 
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Captain Wilkins saying he had 
sighted Point Barrow. That meant 
that the Alaskan was soaring over 
the great triangular tundra, about 
the size of Texas, north of the 
Endicott Mountains. This report 
was later denied by Major Lan- 
phier, Wilkins’ second-in-command, 
and not for three days was the 
Alaskan’s safe landing at its des- 
tination definitely known. 

At Point Barrow, expectant na- 
tives had been burning signal 
fires for days. A landing field had 
been marked off to receive the 


Alaskan. 


Byrd. After discussing his plans 
with President Coolidge at the 
White House and receiving God- 
speed; after taking his leave of 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur; 
after testing and christening and 
testing again his_ triple-engined 
Fokker monoplane, the Josephine 
Ford (in honor of a 3-year-old 
daughter of a financial backer, 
Edsel Ford); after laying in 200 
smoke bombs and a_ supply of 
potassium permanganate (purple 
when moistened) to be used as tar- 
gets for his drift-indicator (com- 
pass) when flying over snowfields; 
after discussing landing-skis with 
a Canadian expert and buying a 
second extra set, larger than any, 
for the Josephine, as well as a 
small set for her tail; after ex- 
plaining into a microphone for the 
radio public how he intends to 
visit the North Pole by flying in 
400-mile stages from Spitzbergen 
with an intermediate base on Cape 
Morris Jessup, Greenland, taking 
with him only one flight companion, 
Chief Petty Officer Floyd Bennett, 
but having at call by radio in 
Kings Bay a reserve plane (Cur- 
tiss Oriole) manned by fellow serv- 
ice flyers; after reading a great 
many flattering, tender, hopeful, 
encouraging farewell messages 
(doubtless including one from his 
brother, Governor Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia, “youngest U. S. gov- 
ernor, 38’’)—after all was in readi- 
ness, Lieutenant Commander Rich- 
ard E. (“Dickie”) Byrd journeyed 
to the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 
boarded the good ship Chantier. 
There he saw to it that the Jose- 
phine was properly stowed below 
decks in a dismantled condition, 
showed his backers and friends over 
the craft on an inspection tour, and 
with 45 companions waved goodby 
as the Chantier slipped out of dock. 
Going down the bay, a sleek yacht 
escorted the Chantier with her 
owner, Vincent Astor, aboard, and 
other Byrd-backers, including John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., Edsel Ford, F. 
Trubee Davison, Rear Admiral 
Charles P. Plunkett. Tromso, Nor- 
way, was to be the Chantier’s first 
port of call, where she will pick up 
an ice-skipper to take her to Kings 
Bay, Spitzbergen. 

Amundsen. Pomp, fanfares, Pre- 
mier Mussolini, foreign military at- 
tachés and “all the Norwegians in 
Rome” attended the formal transla- 
tion of the semi-rigid Italian dirigible 
Enone into the Norge, in its han- 
gar at the Ciampino Airdrome at 


Rome. The distinguished company 
gathered about the air leviathan’s 
cabin while Mrs. Hjalmar Riiser- 
Larsen, wife of the ship’s second- 
in-command, performed the ortho- 
dox rite with a bottle of bubbling 
wine, and Dr. Rolf Thormessen 
stood by to receive the vessel in 
the name of the Aero Club of Nor- 
way. A silk flag from King Haak- 
on and Queen Maud was run aloft 
at the bag’s stern. Explorers Roald 
Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth 
entrained next day for Oslo, Nor- 
way, leaving Lieutenant’ Riiser- 
Larsen and the Norge’s designer, 
Colonel Nobile, to conduct the 
Norge to Spitzbergen as soon as 
weather favored. There the chiefs 
will join her for the great adven- 
ture of flying over uncharted white 
wastes to Nome, Alaska. The base 
ship Hobby reached Spitzbergen a 
fortnight ago laden with materials 
for the Norge’s northern bivouac 
and mooring mast. 








RELIGION 





Trends 


On Ship. Catholic passengers on 
North German Lloyd vessels last 
week prayed, with content and 
quietude unusual aboard ship, be- 
fore altars permanently built in. 
They knew too that Herr Direktor 
Adolf Stadtlander of the line had 
told His Holiness of this conve- 
nience for voyaging Catholic immi- 
grants and church missions, had 
indicated that his was the only 
line so permanently equipped, had 
received the Apostolic blessing for 
the ventures of the North German 
Lloyd. 


Bells, Coins. In Rome on Holy 
Saturday 3,000 bells rocked and 
pealed over the thousands throng- 
ing to church. These heeded the 
bells, yet cocked their ears for the 
first deep boomings of the bell of 
the Roman Capitol. The elders had 
last heard it in 1870 when the Pope 
was deprived of temporal powers. 
The younglings knew of it as a 
tradition. No explanation of the 
resumption of its ringing was given 
out by Church or State. 

While it rang, Monsignor Seam- 
pini, parish priest of the Apostolic 
Palaces, was proceeding through 


‘and blessing all the rooms of the 


Vatican. His duties done, he ap- 
peared before His Holiness, knelt 
and prayed, while holy water was 
sprinkled. Then the Pope placed 
coins in the holy water, to sym- 
bolize the Church’s charity. 


Atheists v. Chaplains. Publicity- 
seeking perhaps, religious convic- 
tion certainly, last week led the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism to file suit 












































The building at the top of page is the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral of Guthrie, 
Okla. Hawk & Parr, Architects. 
WolffCompany furnished the plumb- 
ing supplies and Jas. Steward Co, 
were the plumbing contractors. It 
is equipped with Te-pe-co All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures. The bathroom 
shown isa typical plan for residential 
service, 





HE bathroom is the temple of that 
virtue which is accounted next to god- 
liness. Surely, its appointments should be 
as perfect as any in the home. 


Te-pe-co All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures represent a harmo- 
nious combination of the practical with the utmost of lasting 
beauty. From the utilitarian standpoint they offer the 
latest advances in scientific sanitation. The artistry of their 
design, apparent even in the illustration, is all that can be 
desired. 


There are expensive Te-pe-co fixtures and those moder- 
ately priced. But every Te-pe-co is identical in quality of 
materials, workmanship and finish. 


Write for literature 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
New York Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 


















Among the many model bath- 
room plans in our book, “Bath- 
rooms of Character,” T=1l,you 
will And just the one to fit the 
space at your disposal. Send 10 
cents for your copy. 
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WHAT GREAT RACKETS 
they are — these Spald- 
ing Autographs! So great 
that they have out- 
numbered every other 
racket at each National 
Singles Championship 
since 1920. Somewhere 
among them is one that 
will improve your tennis. 
One with a balance that 
suits you to a hair. One 
with a ‘‘feel’’ so friendly 
it makes you play your 
finest game. Remember 
—only with a fine racket 
can you develop your 
ability to the fullest. 
Come in and shake hands 
with the Spalding Auto- 
graphs. 


Spalding Autograph Rackets $13.50. 
Other rackets from $3 to $18. 







World’s 
best makes—Under- 
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prices smashed to almost half. 
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Pyorrhoea! 


Dr. Howe, Professor of Dental Research at 
Harvard, etc., wrote: “Jt was only when we took 
up the study of foods that we obtained results.” 

Send to us for reprint of an article from Dental Digest, 

joea Corrected by Suitable Nutritien,’’ written by 
Alfred Walton, M. D., who corrected his pyorrhoea in a few 
weeks, having his gums tested before and afterwards by 
well « known professors at dental colleges. 


Educational Bookiet 10c, BRINKLER SCHOOL OF 
EATING, Dept. 64, 131 West 72nd St., New York. 









in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to prevent the 
Government from paying chaplains 
attached to the Senate and House 
and the Army and Navy. The 
chaplains have had as yet no op- 
portunity to rebut this unexpected 
attack upon their long-established 
functionings. 


Swedenborgians. As everyone 
knows, Emanuel Swedenborg (orig- 
inally Swedberg; 1688-1772) was 
one of the most original geniuses 
in history. He dealt capably and 
creatively with poetry, history, 
philosophy, art, geology, mathe- 
matics, astronomy (nebular hypo- 
thesis), crystallography, anatomy 
(texts on blood, brain and nerves) ; 
conceived an air-tight stove, a 
musical instrument, a submarine, a 
“mechanical carriage,” a means of 
testing boats by models, a dock 
system, an air gun, a method of 
hydraulics. The last 28 years of 
his long life he turned to specula- 
tion on the human spirit, organ- 
ized a code of conduct, pictured 
a continuous existence for the 
soul. 

His followers, the Swedenbor- 
gians, form a quiet, modest sect, 
which nevertheless sends out per- 
sistent propaganda of their faith. 
Last week they announced in their 
chief periodical, The New-Church 
Messenger, an appeal for $100,000 
to make facile a reprinting of 
their master’s works—32 volumes. 
Clarence Walker Barron, editor of 
Barron’s Financial Weekly and of 
the Wall Street Journal, heads the 
funds committee, promised to get 
$50,000 himself, urged other church 
members to contribute another 
$50,000. 


Travelers Aid 


The Travelers Aid Society is a 
Christ-like agency for the troubles 
of voyagers, especially children, 
foreigners, young girls, women and 
feeble-mindeds. Welcoming them, 
seeing that they get to their desti- 
nations safely, that they are re- 
turned home promptly if fugitive, 
that they are properly housed if 
they are to remain among strang- 
ers—such are the society’s func- 
tions. 

However, as last week’s resumé 
of a year’s work performed in 
New York City* indicated, men 
(rich men occasionally) are helped 
out on necessity. Some 45,000 able 
travelers were aided in this way 
during the year. Many more in- 
capable travelers were assisted by 
the alert young women on duty in 
Manhattan railroad stations, at the 
steamship docks, on Ellis Island. 

These women are of high calibre, 
capably accommodate the stranded 
youngster and firmly reject the 
leering bummer who wants a ticket 
“from Manhattan to San Fran- 
cisco.” Him they send to lodging 
houses or other social service so- 
cieties. The child, girl or woman, 
if relatives cannot be reached im- 
mediately, is taken to the Guest 


*There Virginia M. Murray is executive 
secretr iy. 








House of the Manhattan Society 
on E. 48rd St. If traveling funds 
are needed, the Manhattan agent 
wires to relatives or to the Travel- 
ers Aid worker in the far city. 


Church Gains 


Annually the Christian Herald 
makes a survey of the U. S. 
church situation. Last week it 
published statistics which showed 
46,883,756 communicants, a gain of 
807,256 over the previous year. 
Of new ordinations the net gain 
was 2,906 (total 216,078); of new 
church buildings 166. 

Methodist congregations gained 
most, 220,183, which made the total 
membership 8,920,190, somewhat 
greater than the Baptists count, 
somewhat more than half of the 
Catholic Western bodies. The 
Catholic gain, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, was less than in 
recent years, chiefly because of the 
restriction of immigration from 
Catholic countries. The increase of 
other denominations grew from 
the spirited evangelical activities 
of the year and, doubtless, also 
from the religious thought induced 
by the current fundamentalist-mod- 
ernist and religion-evolution con- 
troversies. 


The table: 
4 GAINS 
COMMUNICANTS IN 
GROUPS OR MEMBERS 1925 


Catholic Western, 3 bodies 16,156,914 203,990 
Methodist, 15 bodies .... 8,920,190 220,183 
Baptist, 14 bodies. ............ 8,397,914 104,396 
Presbyterian, 9 bodies... 2,561,986 61,520 
Lutheran, 17 bodies 2,546,127 42,485 
Disciples of Christ 

bodies 





1,759,399 90,493 








Eastern, , 9 

SE: . .xccsecapanviniinens 729,630 2,980 
Latter-Day Saints, 2 bod- 

LE LE ET 625,160 1,416 
Reformed, 3 bodies ........ 540,987 8,319 
United Brethern in 

Christ, 2 bodies ........ 411,956 6,853 
Brethren (Dunkards), 4 

INI» Catnanspetinadeatsarescanslin 150,160 6,278 
Adventist, 5 bodies 149,092 4,925 
Friends, 4 bodies ............ 115,528 less 549 
Mennonites, 12 bodies .... | 
Scandinavian Evangelical xe 
Moravian, 2 bodies ........ 27,804 1,002 
Pentecostal, 3 bodies .... faa : 


43 239, 885 753,656 


Missing Vestments 


On Good Friday, Archbishop 
John §. Kedrovsky of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, warily  ap- 
proached his Cathedral of St. 
Nicholas in Manhattan. He had 
been thrown out bodily. . With him 
this time were lawyers, police re- 
serves and a legal writ which, by 
civil court umpiring, gave him title 
to his. See and Seat, made him chief 
over more then 1,000,000 Russian 
Orthodox communicants and some 
300 churches. His assumption of 
his religiouw duties had _ been 
thwarted by three years of bicker- 
ing with Metrovolitan Platon Ro- 
jdevensky (TIME, Dec. 7 et ante). 

Finally last week he was put in 
actual possession. He made inven- 
tory of Cathedral property, but 
could not find his vestments needed 
for Easter services. These had 
disappeared. So on Easter Sun- 
day Dean A. J. Chechila offici- 
ated in his stead. 
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ERE are two men of equal 
position and business income. 
Which of them represents you? 
They read about the same num- 
ber of hours each week. But one 
has no plan for his reading; at the 
end of the year he has little or 
nothing to show. 
The other talks like a man who 


has traveled widely, though he 


has never been outside of the United 


States. 

He knows something of Science, 
though he had to stop school at 
fifteen. He is at home with His- 
tory, and the best biographies, 
and the really great dramas and 
Older men like to talk to 
him because he has somehow gained 
the rare gift of thinking clearly and 
talking interestingly. 


essays. 


What’s the secret of his mental 
growth? How can a man in a 
few minutes of pleasant reading 
each day gain so much? 


Dr. Charles W. 


Eliot, from his 









15 Minutes a Day 


What it will mean to you is told by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard in the FREE BOOKLET 


lifetime of reading, study, and 
teaching, forty years of it as 


Harvard University, 
has answered that question in a 
free booklet that you can have for 
the asking. “For me,” wrote one 
man who had sent in the coupon, 
“vour little free book meant a 
big step forward and it showed 
me, besides, the-way to a vast new 
world of pleasure.” This free book- 
let describes the contents, plan and 
purpose of 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


OF BOOKS 


Every well-informed 


president of 








man and woman should at 


least know something 
about this famous library. 
The booklet — tells 
about it in detail—how 


Dr. Eliot has put into-his 


free 


What's a home without books? Collier’s fa- 
mous plan of permitling you lo pay for 
good books while you read and enjoy them 
brings the finest reading within reach of all. 




























below 


Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of 


a liberal education,” how he has 


so arranged it that even “fifteen 
4 ” 
minutes a day” are enough, how 


in pleasant moments of spare time, 
Dr. 
Eliot has provided for you, you can 
get the knowledge of literature and- 
life, the culture, 
point that every university strives 


by using the reading courses 


the broad view- 


to give. 


livery reader of this magazine is in- 
vited to have a copy of this hand- 
some and entertaining little book. It 
is free, will be sent by mail, and in- 
volves no obligation of 
Si any sort. 






Mail the coupon today 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Ave., New York 


Mail me the Free Book, “Fifteen Minutes 
a Day,” telling about the Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books (Harvard Classics) and contain- 
ing the valuable article by Dr. Eliot on 
what and how to read for a liberal edu- 
cation; also please advise how I may secure 
the books by small monthly payments. 





Mr. 
Name ¢ Mr tecicivecccccvectctsivetecs» 
Miss. 





4265- HC Cc -L 
The publishers cannot undertake to send 
the ooklet to children. 
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| Forovertwenty yearsevery 
| dollar that has become due 
on the first mortgage build- 
ing bonds sold by us has 
been paid to every investor. 













This successful record 
so vigilantly main- 
tained in the past, is 
your future assurance 
of safety. 
For peace of mind and free- | 
dom from worry, invest in 
the First Mortgage Bonds 
we now Offer yielding 62%. 


Write for Circular TI-240 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (o. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital & Surplus over $7,500,000 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago | 
Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia | 
and over thirty other cities 


—— = = — 





























































Makes a Man Wish 
He Had Two Chins 


Barbasol produces 
such a silky shave. 
And easy—well! No 
brush. No rub-in. 
Just the blade and 
Barbasol. You try it 
—three times—ac- 
cording to directions. 
35c and 65c tubes. 


The 
yh - ~ 


Zo o. 
/ Indianapolis 

/ Ind. 
I enclose 10c. 
Please send trial 
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Current Situation 


Continued study of the stock mar- 
ket heavings of recent weeks con- 
firms the diagnosis that they 
marked in the main a_ subsidence 
of speculative investments. These 
latter were certainly supported by 
the ease and plenitude of money 
which has prevailed for so long a 
period. Last week the stock waves 
approached da level. 

Business throughout the country 
during the week was fairly stable. 
To intimate that prices may de- 
cline slightly during the coming 
months may seem uncouth and pre- 
vious. The vivifying strength of 
spring trade has not yet made it- 
self felt appreciably. Motor car 
and steel makers are under quantity 
production, although the former 
have retarded a bit. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad last week placed 
a $14,000,000 locomotive order. On 
the whole, though, dealers in most 
lines sense diminished future retail 
buyings and are keeping. stocks 
low. In the automotive field, makers 
are not forcing cars on dealers. 


Iron & Steel 


The week’s news 
world’s ironmongers and 
shapers: 

Cc U. S. pig iron production for 
March was _ 3,480,000 tons, or 
110,640 tons daily, the largest out- 
put in the twelfth month. Fur- 
naces approximated 90% capacity; 
236 blowing on April 1 

C Four steel trusses, each of 156 
tons and so the world’s largest, 
were fastened into the skeleton of 
the new Level Club (Masonic) in 
Manhattan last week by 8,000 
rivets each. They will dome an 
auditorium, support above nine 
stories of hotel bedrooms. Engi- 
neers, architects and _ builders 
studied their placement. 


( Mannesmann Tube Co. of Diis- 
seldorf, Germany, largest steel-tube 
maker there, last week privately 
borrowed $5,000,000 in the U. S. 
through the American & Continen- 
tal Corp. (U. S.) and M. M. War- 
burg & Co. (Hamburg, Germany). 


@ Kuhn, Loeb & Co. last week 
offered $10,000,000 of bonds of 
“Arbed,” the United Steel Works 
of Burbach-Eich-Dudelange, Lux- 
embourg, the largest European 
steel makers. Their annual ingot 
capacity is 2,770,000 tons, ranking 


from the 
steel- 


next to U. S. Steel, Bethlehem 
Steel and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube. 

Surprise 


Red Cloud, chief of the Pottawa- 
tomies; Willow Bird, chief of the 
Apaches; Running Snipe, chief of 
the Sioux; Big Tree, chief of the 
Senecas; Cornfeather, chief of the 
Hopi; Black Hawk, chief of the 
Mohawks; Big Hawk, chief of the 
Cheyennes; Flying Eagle, chief of 
the Piutes; Young Eagle, chief of 





the Pueblos; Spotted Elk, chief of 
the Ottawas; Running Elk, Chief 


of the Oneidas; White Weasel, 
chief of the Chippewas; Prairie 
Dog, chief of the Cherokees; Run- 
ning Deer, chief of the Sacs and 
Foxes—all these chiefs of the 
Algonquin Indian nation met in 
the wildwood beneath a southern 
California mountain. Into their 
midst was then inducted a white 
man, one A. R. Glancy. They 
lighted a fire, circled it, called their 
gods. Separately Mr. Glancy be- 
came a member of each tribe, as 
each chief performed meet magic. 
All things being propitious, he 
was made a chief of the Algonquin 
nation, named Chief Pontiac. Came, 
then, gifts. Squaw Glancy was 
made Princess Waushtun (Rip- 
pling Water). 

Why Chief? Why Princess? Why 
Glancy? Because the Pontiac ‘is the 
first automobile to be named after 
a great Indian chief and Mr. 
Glancy is president of the com- 
pany* that makes Pontiacs. 

Eagerly, the publicity man of 
the Oakland Motor Car Co. (divi- 
sion of General Motors’ which 
makes Pontiacs) seized upon the 
story. Winsomely, Chief Pontiac 
(Glancy) hugged the pretty honor 
to his breast, protested that pub- 
licity had no hand in what was a 
rollicking surprise even to him- 
self and Princess Waushtun. 


Notes 


Unburdened. Walter P. Chrzs- 
ler, nominally President and Chair- 
man of the Board, has_ been 
protean in his Chrysler Corpora- 
tion and Chrysler Sales Corpora- 
tion. Last week he shunted some 
of his work to able, active W. 
Ledyard Mitchell, made him Vice 
President and General Manager of 
Operations of the three plants in 
Detroit and the ones in New 
Castle, Ind., and Dayton, Ohio. 


“Bread Trust” Done. In Balti- 
more last week the $2,000,000,000 
Ward Food Products Corp., al- 
though willing to fight the Gov- 
ernment dissolution suit under the 
anti-trust laws (TIME, Feb. 22), 
consented to surrender its charter 
and sever all relations that might 
savor of monopoly. Provided this 
be done, the prosecution was with- 
drawn. 


Sakses Out. In 1842 Adam Gim- 
bel started a store in Vincennes, 
Ind. In 1867 Andrew Saks opened 
one in Washington, D. C. Both 
grew vast and branched out. In 
1923 Gimbel’s descendants bought 
*While it is too early to give definite 
figures for retail sales, the Oakland Mo- 
tor Car Co. believes that the Pontiac has 
made a world record for a new car. In 
the first three months, 10,000 Pontiacs 
have been made; orders are ahead of 
production. The company expects to make 
over 40,000 Pontiacs the first year. The 
previous first-year record (32,000) was 
made by Chrysler, which however was a 
more expensive car. The Pontiac, six- 


cylinder, costs $825. 















































Why Large Investors 
Buy Straus Bonds 


ORE and more, Straus Bonds are being purchased 

by the larger and more experienced class of in- 
vestors, by banks, institutions and insurance companies, 
on account of their — 


— inherent safety, tested and proven; 


— comparative freedom from market fluctua- 
tion and sudden depression in price ; 


— attractive interest yield ; 
— nationwide geographical diversification and 


— satisfactory marketability. 


These sound first mortgage bonds, at present yielding 
5.75 to 6.25%, are increasingly attractive to the larger 
investor on account of the cut in Federal Income Taxes. 
These bonds average up the net yield of one’s hold- 
ings and should be included in every well-diversified 
investment account. Call or write for 


BOOKLET D-1625 


The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier 
real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
Straus Burtpinc Straus BuILpING Straus BuitpInc 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave.at Jackson Blvd. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO CxIcAGo 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 








































I Gained $7,208 


HAD $25,000 invested at 6% which paid 

me $1,500 income each year. I put this 
$25,000 into 8% bonds which raised my 
income to $2,000. Instead of spending all 
of this I reinvested my gain of $500. In 
ten short years my $25,000 had become 
$32,208 and my former bond income of 
$1,500 had become $2,570. . . A detailed 
account of this and other examples of 


How You Can Have More Money 
is contained in a new booklet, “2% to 
4% Extra” which you may have, without 
obligation, simply by mailing thecoupon. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to 


"Trust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500.000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Oe 


Street... 


City 










TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 B.42©ST. New YorkLity 


These Booklets 
Will Tell You~ 


How to Invest 
Safely at 
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HOUSANDS of investors, in 48 states and 33 foreign 
lands, are now owners of SmitH Bonps. The 
re asons why these investors hz ive c hosen Smith Bonds 
are set forth in our booklet, “Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety.’ 
This booklet shows you how every SmitH Bonp is a 
strongly secured First Mortgage Bond, protected by 
safeguards that have resulted in our record of no loss 
to any investor in 53 years. 
If your savings average $10, $20, $50 or more a month 
or if you frequently have interest and dividends from 
securities, we suggest that you read our booklet, 


“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


This booklet explains our Investment Savings Plan, 
under which you may invest small sums in 7% SMITH 
Bonps and get the full rate of bond interest on every 
payment. For copies of these two booklets send your 
name and address on the form below 


THE F. i. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Albany Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


4-R 











from Saks’ relatives their Man- 
hattan store (TIME, Dec. 14). So 
next April 30 those relatives, Isa- 
dore, Joseph I. and William A., 
will withdraw from their Man- 
hattan activities. 

U. S. Selfridges. Harry Gordon 
Selfridge Jr., handsome son of 





© International 
SELFRIDGE JR. 
> oe &@ new principle 


U. S.-born and trained Harry Gor- 
don Selfridge and persistently a 
U. S. citizen, last week on arrival 
in Manhattan for a brief business 
inspection, enunciated a new prin- 
ciple of selling in his father’s 
enormous London emporium: Sales- 
persons will address customers by 
name; will maintain good will. 


Big Buildings. The world’s hugest 
buildings are: 


Cubic 

Building City Feet 
Equitable Manhattan 24,000,000 
General Motors Detroit 20,411,000 
Union Trust Cleveland 20,000,000 


18,898,000 
17,850,000 
17,000,000 


Railway Exchange St. Louis 

Illinois Merchants Chicago 

Continental & Com- Chicago 
mercial Bank 

Woolworth Manhattan 13,200,000 

Straus Chicago 10,000,000 

Last week the Thompson-Star- 
rett Co. (Louis J. Horowitz, Presi- 
dent), stupendous’ builders, an- 
nounced in dignified newspaper ad- 
vertisements that they had built 
all but two* of the foregoing. 

Other buildings now under 
Thompson-Starret construction: 

In Chicago, Palmer House (to 
be the world’s largest hotel—2,268 
rooms). In Manhattan, the Para- 
mount and Evening Post buildings. 
In Newark, the monumental Pru- 
dential Life and the Industrial Ex- 
position buildings. In Philadelphia, 
Gimbel Brothers. 

The Thompson-Starrett sign has 
black letters, an orange field. 


Floridian iis. Arthur Bris- 
bane, longtime press syndicating 





“*Railway Exchange and Illinois Mer- 
chants. 


touter for California opportunities, 
had announced last week his pur- 
chase of 10,000 Florida undeveloped 
acres at $80 each. Two years ago 
he made a two-day automobile in- 
spection tour of the land with S. 
Davies Warfield, President of the 
Seaboard Airline Railroad, and de- 
cided to buy as a_ development 
demonstration. 

Largest. The vastness and _ in- 
tricacies of Manhattan realty 
values reflected themselves again 
last week in the merger of the 
New York Title & Mortgage Co. 
with the United States Title Guar- 
anty Co., with combined capital- 
ization of -approximately  $30,- 
000,000. Naturally this becomes 
the largest corporation of its kind 
in the world; will function for 
Manhattan, the other boroughs, and 
certain contiguous counties. 

Life Values. Last week Ells- 
worth Milton Statler (Hotels Stat- 
ler at Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit 
and St. Louis, and Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in Manhattan) was vexed. 
Last November his private yacht 
Miramar disappeared’ with all 
eleven hands in stormy weather 
off the Florida east coast, and 
Mr. Statler immediately prepared, 
quietly and after suitable investi- 
gations, to provide for the families 
of the lost crew. His intentions 
doubtless were unknown to the in- 
heritors of at least four of the 
eleven, for last week they sued him 
for $700,000—$250,000 for Martin 
Strandberg, chef; $200,000 for Ar- 
thur Swanson, chief engineer; 
$150,000 for Benjamin Hawes, chief 
steward; $100,000 for Frank J. 


Guile, assistant engineer. 


Murders. “The economic loss to 
the nation [from the 12,000 mur- 
ders in the U. S. in 1925] was very 
serious.” Thus Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, consulting statistician to the 
Prudential Life Insurance Co. of 
America, last week; and further: 
“The evidence [after comparing the 
U. S. murder rate of 11.1 per 
100,000 for 1925 with the 10.8 rate 
for 1924] extending over a long 
period of years is quite conclusive 
that the normal American rate is 
now approximately twice as high 
as the corresponding rate for Italy, 
often referred to as the ‘classic 
land of murder.’” 

Jacksonville ranked highest in 
rate last year—72.3 per 100,000 
(58.8 in 1924); Memphis next with 
59 (69.7 in 1924); immediately in 
lower line came Birmingham, Sa- 
vannah and New Orleans. All 
these are Southern cities. 

In number of homicides Chicago 
topped the list—563 (509 in 1924; 
rate 18.8 against 17.5). Manhat- 
tan came next—374, a decrease 
from the 387 of 1924 (rate remain- 
ing stationary). Third was De- 
troit—243. 

No murders occurred in New- 
ton, Haverhill, Holyoke and Salem, 
Mass., and Manchester, N. H. 
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MEDICINE 








Contagious Diseases 


The persistence of typhoid fever 
and smallpox in the U. S. is puz- 
zling epidemiologists. 

Too Much Typhoid. Last week 
the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association published its an- 
nual survey of deaths from typhoid 
fever in U. S. cities of 100,000 or 
more population. In 1925 there 
were 77 such cities, 8 more than 
in 1920. Last year two such cities 
were entirely free from typhoid 
fever mortality—Lowell, Mass., and 
Scranton, Pa. The greatest mor- 
tality was in Memphis, Tenn,—28.6 
per 100,000. 

Study of these tables shows that 
the typhoid fever death rate has 
been steadily declining since 1910, 
except for 1913, 1921 and 1925, 
which have been designated as 
“typhoid years.” Last year the 
rate was 3.43 per 100,000, an in- 
crease of 10% over the 3.09 of 
1924. 

The cause is still obscure. One 
influence may be the fading of the 
anti-typhoid vaccine given the War 
troops in 1917 and 1918. This vac- 
cine was presumed to be efficacious 
for about seven years. Also an 
uninoculated group of males has 
grown up since the War. Then 
too early in 1925 there was a 
mild epidemic of this fever caused 
by infected oysters; this source 
was quickly shut off. The fever 
may be borne by water or milk; 
but in the large cities the water 
supplies seem to have been well 
guarded, the milk supplies too for 
the most part. Attributing the 
occasional welling up of ts; hoid 
fever to weather conditions seems 
a weak although favorite argu- 
ment. On this point study over 
long periods is necessary. In fact, 
epidemiologists know they face an 
intricate problem. 

Too Much Smallpox. Much less 
puzzling is the smallpox situation, 
covered for 1925 by the U. S. 
Public Health Reports, available 
last week for study. Formerly 
thousands died or were disfigured 
annually by smallpox. Now many 
a physician has never seen a case. 
Such improvement is certainly due 
to the efficacy of vaccination.* 
Yet in 1923 there were 21,233 
smallpox cases reported; the next 
year 43,029 (103% increase); and 
last year 31,037 (decrease of 28% 
from 1924; increase of 46% from 
1923). The analysis of this small- 
pox situation is extremely curt: the 
public has become lethargic to pre- 


ventive activities, feels too secure 





. 

Developed for smallpox by Edward 
Jenner _ (1749-1823). In all vaccinations 
the patient is deliberately given a mild 
attack of the particular disease he wants 
to guard against. The blood then develops 
certain properties which kill off the at- 
tacks of that disease, except in the very 
greatest concentrations. 
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in its present ignorance of small- 
pox ravages, should be completely 
vaccinated. 


Cabot on Ethics 


In Boston, Dr. Richard Clarke 
Cabot pontificates unofficially over 
the medical profession, doubtless 
naturally for he has been teach- 
ing as well as practicing and 
writing for many a year. 

In Chicago Dr. Morris Fishbein 
functions as Editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. When he writes, he (theoreti- 
cally) addresses 90,000 individual 
practitioners throughout the U. S. 

Both men are mighty individu- 
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alists. They are also both skilled 
publicists, know how to phrase 
their extensive knowledge for either 
a professional or a popular audi- 
ence, as needs arise. 


So last week physicians and sur- 
geons, internes and nurses eéevery- 
where eagerly sought the latest 
issue of the Journal. They had 
already read Dr. Cabot’s article 
on “Ethics and the Medical Pro- 
fession” in the Survey Graphic. 
(He is writing a series on ethics 
of theology, education, medicine 
and social work for this magazine 
of sociological viewpoint.) 

Dr. Cabot has decided that in 
medicine, as in the other profes- 
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Rest or Romance 


in AJbuoueraue 
On the Rio Grande 


HERE'S a land 

of golden sun- 

shine calling 
you—a friendly land 
of turquoise sky and 
gorgeous mountain; 
a joyous healthy 
land, where the air 
is clean and dry 
and piney. 

It’s calling you to 
play among its 
Indian villages, its 
Spanish settlements, 
; a its wooded canyons, 
its big ranches. But you'll be just as 
welcome if you come to rest. 

In the very heart of this land is the 
cosmopolitan little city of Albuquer- 
que on whose streets you are apt to 
meet a world-famous manufacturer, a 
great artist, a Wall Street banker—or 
a Rotarian from your own home town 
—all attracted by a climate that has 
made it the premier health city of 
America; a climate in which thousands 
of people with bronchial and pulmon- 
ary troubles have been restored to 
robust health. It’s an equipoised cli- 
mate where a_ southerly latitude 
brings warm, tissue-mending sun- 
shine almost every day of the year, 
and a 5,000 foot altitude provides cool, 
restful shade and nights so snappy 
that you sleep under blankets even in 
July and August. 

Come and feel the charm of this 
land, Spend a health-vacation here. 
Use its climate as a preventive if pos- 
sible; a cure if necessary. Send for 
our new book, illustrated with more 
than 125 photographs. It tells about 
living expenses and accommodations. 
It gives health facts and weather re- 
ports; and it describes the fascinating 
surrounding country. 


AN Ibuqueraque 
Civic : imray 
Council 


761 First National Bank Building, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 








Gentlemen: Please send a copy of 
your free book Albuquerque to: 
761 
I ae 
Address.._..... : sonnets 
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“ The Sunshine Belt to 
the Orient’’ 


Roundthe 
World 


via the 
Orient 





From San Francisco every Saturday a 
magnificent President Liner sails for 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, Bos- 
ton and New York. Every fortnight thece 
liners sail from Boston and New York fcr 
the Orient and Round the World via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. Commod- 
ious,and providing world-famous cuisine. 
Information from ticket agents or 
604 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Robert Dollar Bidg., San Francisco 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 











sions, ethics has three aspects: 
1) each one for himself, so far 
as he can get away with it; 2) 
minimum ethics, acting according 
to the “rules of the game” agreed 
upon explicitly and implicitly by 
all in competition; and 3) Christian 
ethics, satisfying real and perman- 





® Keystone 
Dr. RICHARD C. CABOT 
The Lowells won’t speak 
to the Cohns 


ent desires, not obvious ones, in 
others as well as in oneself. He 
emphasized that the medical pro- 
fession was the first of all to or- 
ganize a complete ethical code with 
the Hippocratic oath as. its core. 

But what the medicos concen- 
trated upon quickly was Dr. Cabot’s 
apparent scorn of the individual, 
isolated practitioner. Individual- 
ist himself, yet he believes in 
group practice, in a close union of 
specialists who will be able to ex- 
amine the patient from every con- 
ceivable aspect. This the solitary 
doctor cannot well do; the maze of 
medical knowledge and the intri- 
eacies of disease are too devious. 
He must call in consultants, who 
diagnose as well as possible from 
a brief examination. 

In respect to the individual prac- 
titioner Dr. Cabot regards the Code 
of Ethics as of interest. Better 
be believes is group practice, 
wherefrom arises the intimate con- 
tact of medical men with other 
medical men “better than them- 
selves, where, by osmosis, nobler 
habits of thought and action seep 
across from teacher to pupil, from 
chief to interne, from colleague to 
colleague without a word spoken 
on the subject [of ethics].” In 
extension of this, to his mind bene- 
ficial, situation, comes his. approval 
of commercial medical corporations 
(like the Life Extension Institute) 
selling periodical physical examina- 
tions. 

This last is especially anathema 
to Dr. Fishbein, who caters to the 
individual physician and surgeon. 
He published last week in the 
Journal a biting condemnation of 
Dr. Cabot’s views. His editorial 
concluded: “One is inevitably re- 
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minded of certain direct communi- 
cations with the Deity* which from 
time to time inspired prophets have 
claimed as their sole prerogative. 
Nevertheless when some 90,000 phy- 


siclans are concerned, it would not 
perhaps be wholly wise to rely 
on the inevitable receipt and com- 
prehension of such telepathic in- 
fluences.” 


Dr. Richard Clarke Cabot is not 
to be confused, as so generally 
happens, with his equally dis- 
tinguished brother, Dr. Hugh Cabot, 
Professor of Surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan since 1919, 
Dean of that medical school since 
1921. Dr. Hugh taught surgery at 
the Harvard Medical School from 
1910 to 1918, where Dr. Richard 
C., four years older, had_ been 
teaching medicine since 1899. (He 
still is there, as professor of Medi- 
cine since 1919.) Both served dur- 
ing the War, Dr. Hugh with the 
British, Dr. Richard C. with the 
U. S. forces. 

Whereas Dr. Hugh has concen- 
trated on professional problems 
(wrote Modern Urology, 1918), Dr. 
Richard C. has deployed into many 
fields. He is an_ indefatigable 
worker. With equal keenness he 
handles his classes, toys in his 
laboratory with his microscope, 
writes in his study his esteemed 
professional treatises or hurries off 
his popular volumes of dicta,? ad- 
dresses professional or lay bodies, 
earns an excellent living. 

Those who know Dr. Richard 
Clarke Cabot feel that he owes 
considerable of his sociological curi- 
osity to his wife, Ella Lyman 
Cabot. They were married in 
1894, three years after she com- 
pleted some special work at Rad- 
cliffe and two years after he re- 
ceived his M. D. degree at Harvard. 
While he was Visiting Physician 
to Channing House, Boston (1895- 
8), and later Physician to the Out- 
patient Department of Massachu- 
setts General Hospital (since 
1898), she st@died further at Rad- 
cliffe (1897-1900). That fall of 
1900 Harvard College permitted 
her to take graduate courses in 
logic and metaphysics. This was 
while she was teaching ethics and 
psychology in Boston private 
schools. Then while her husband 
was establishing his professional 





*Doubtless a rude reminder of the Bos- 
ton ditty: 

Then here’s to the City of Boston, 

The home of the bean and the cod, 
Where Cabots speak only to Lowells, 

And the Lowells speak only to God. 

This was parodied in 1928, when the 
Massachusetts Cabots sought vainly to pre- 
vent a Kabotchnick family of Pennsyl- 
vania from changing their name to Cabot: 
Then here’s to the City of Boston, 

The town of the cries and the groans, 
Where the Cabots can’t see the Kabotch- 

nicks, 

And the Lowells won’t speak to the Cokns. 

+Clinical Examination of the Blood, Ser- 
um Diagnosis of Disease, Physical Diagnosis. 
Case Histories in Medicine, Social Service 
and the Art of Healing. Differential Diag- 
nosis, What Men Live By, Laymen’s Hand- 
book of Medicine, Rewards and Training of 
a Physician, Social Work. His later books 
reveal a shrewd estimate of the popular 
intelligence. While they never decoy the 
reader into by-paths, still they are in 
startling contrast to the keen methodology 
of his earlier, more scholarly tomes. 
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reputation and then enjoying it, 
she organized her own remarkable 
career. 

She has been a member of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation since 1905, has taught at 
Wellesley School of Homemaking, 
has been President of the Tucker- 
man School of Religious Education 
in Boston, a member of the Council 
of Radcliffe, President of the Rad- 
cliffe Auxiliary, Vice President of the 
National Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, member of the Massachu- 
setts Civic League, of the Boston 
Women’s Municipal League, . and 
of the Massachusetts Women’s Edu- 
cational Association. Her books: 
Everyday Ethics, Report of (Mas- 
sachusetts) State Board of Educa- 
tion, Ethics for Children, A Course 
in Citizenship, Volunteer Help to the 
Schools, Our Part in the World, 
Seven Ages of Childhood. 


Congresses 


Last week five organizations con- 
vened to hear reports on new re- 
searches important to medicine and 
certain verifications of older work: 
the Medical Society of the State of 
New York (in Manhattan); the 
American Association of Immunol- 
ogists (at Albany); the American 
Association of Pathologists and 
Bacteriologists (at Albany); the 
American Association for Cancer 
Research (at Albany); and the 
American Association of Anato- 
mists (at New Haven).* 


In Manhattan: 

Canned Vitamins. Dietitians be- 
lieved heretofore that the canning 
of vitamin-bearing foods destroyed 
the vitamins, as did open cooking. 
Dr. Walter H. Eddy of Teachers’ 


College, Manhattan, proved at least 
for Vitamin C (anti-scurvy), that 
oxidation makes useless this com- 
plex chemical. In ordinary cooking 
much oxygen reaches the food, in 
canning very little. Actually canned 
vegetables are more healthful than 
cooked fresh ones. 


Painless Childbirth. Three hypo- 
dermic injections of epsom salts, 
one with a trace of morphine, pre- 
vented pains of 96% of 3,000 moth- 
ers delivered the past three years. 
The procedure may be used by any 
competent physician anywhere, un- 
der any conditions; is much prefer- 
able to the nitrous oxide or the 
“twilight sleep” technique. (Re- 
ported by Dr. James T. Gwathmey 
of Lying-in Hospital, Manhattan.) 

Successful Insulin. Insulin (TIME, 
Aug. 27, 1923) has brought mori- 
bund diabetics out of coma, has 
prolonged the lives of sufferers 
several years. Complete cure of 
diabetes is not yet positive. Moder- 
ate doses of insulin are not perma- 
nently injurious. Yet a certain 
death definitely due to insulin over- 


“The American Medical Association will 
convene at Dallas, April 19-23. 


tFor a brief exposition on vitamins, see 
Time, Feb. 15. 
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The piping in of the pudding — an oldtime Christmas ceremony on Cunard and Anchor Liners 


The Proof of the Pudding 


During 1925 CUNARD and Associated Lines carried 
226301 passengers to and from Europe — again the largest 
number traveling by any one line or group of lines, on the 
Atlantic. To the public which has made possible this result 
deep appreciation is expressed with the assurance that no 
effort will be spared to enhance still further the service we 
have rendered during the last 86 years. 

Cunard ships, rates and routes now offer such a variety 


of ways to and from Europe as to suit every purse and 
every taste 


The Zenith of Ocean Travel 


is represented in our weekly service 
from New York to Cherbourg and Southampton 
—The World’s Fastest Ocean Passenger Service De Luxe— 
Other Cunard Services to choose from are: the excep- 
tionally comfortable weekly services to Queenstown- 
Liverpool—to Londonderry-Glasgow; the specially attractive 
new weekly Cabin Services to Plymouth, Havre and 
London; the service to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg 
and the famous Cunard Vacation Specials (Third Cabin). 


Requests for sailing schedules, rates and literature cordially invited. 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York, or Branches and Agencies 


To EUROPE 


To travei to or from 


SCOTLAND 
Travel by choose one ofthe magnificent new 3 
the Famous Anchor Liners CALEDONIA 


TRANSYLVANIA,CALIFORNIA, | 
TUSCANIA—second to none in &% 
+ luxurious comfort, appointments § 
* and service, : 


CUNARD 
HIGHWAY 















This Illustrated 
Vacation Book 
Is Yours 





























A delightful, interesting story 
portraying the historic romance of 
the Lewis and Clark Trail followed 
by the Northern Pacific Railway. 


Pacific Northwest 


It is colorful. It is majestic. No 
other part of the United States is on 
quite so magnificent a scale. It is the 
ideal vacation country. Get the 
“Storied Northwest Book” now; it 
will help you get the most out of 
your vacation. 

We will be glad to send it to you 
free—just fill out the coupon below 
and mail today. 


Northern PacificRy. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 
Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
855 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 3¢ 


MY VACATION TRIP 





Books or trips I am Round Trip Summer 
interested in (v) Fare from Chicago 


O Yellowstone Park . . . $59.35 

O Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 

O Inland Empire (Spokane) . 85.05 

O Pacific Northwest ( Portland =. 90,30 
a attle 

O RainierPark . .\ Tacoma . 90.30 

O Alaska (Skagway). . . 190.30 


I'll gladly make your Hotel or Pullman reservations. 
North Coast 
Limited”’ 
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dosage has frightened many per- 
sons. Quacks and some commer- 
cial biological chemists have mis- 
led slow-wits by exploiting substi- 
tutes. Some physicians have re- 
ported poor results from the true 
product because they had _ not 
learned its proper use. (Reported 
by Dr. John Ralston Williams of 
Rochester, N. Y., after four years’ 
verification.) 


Rapid Blood Tests. The careful 
Wassermann blood test for syphilis 
requires five reagents and almost 
24 hours’ reacting time, an incon- 
venience to the diagnostician and 
a nerve-racking wait for the pa- 
tient. Dr. R. le Kahn of the 
Michigan State Health Department 
demonstrated a new test which re- 
quires only one reagent and 15 
minutes to show definitely the blood 
condition. His department and the 
U. S. Navy have adopted his quick 
method, it was said. 


The Dicks. Seven years ago in 
Chicago Dr. George Dick started 
to hunt for the germ of scarlet 
fever with hopes of developing a 
cure and a preventive. His own 
money income was meagre. He 
could get no supplement from in- 
stitutions. So his wife, Dr. Gladys 
H. Dick, who has long been his 
co-worker, found a job as _ techni- 
cian in an Evanston, III., hospital, 
earned enough money to buy them 
laboratory supplies, scrimped over 
their household expenses. They 
found their germ and two years 
ago perfected their technique of 
cure and prevention. Topping this, 
to them satisfactory reward, the 
immunologists, bacteriologists and 
*pathologists meeting in Albany 
recommended by secret vote that 
Dr. George Dick receive the next 
Nobel Prize in medicine. 


At Albany: 

Pneumonia Antitoxin. An _ anti- 
toxin possibly efficacious against the 
four types of pneumonia* has just 
been devised. If the symptoms 
(sharp pains in chest, chills, tem- 
perature rise, coughing) are quick- 
ly heeded and this new antitoxin 
given within 48 hours, then the 
prognosis seems good. The _ re- 
porters, Drs. B. J. Olson, G. H. A. 
Clowes and W. A. Jamieson of 
Minneapolis, have had success with 
100 cases, warned against too much 
optimism before further testings. 


Needless Antitoxin. Antitoxin 
against scarlet fever has kept peo- 
ple from catching the disease in 
several widely scattered U. S. cities 
where tests were made, reported 
Dr. John F. Anderson of New 
Brunswick, N. J. But Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Park of the New York 
City Health Department amended 
the optimism by pointing out that 
searlet fever is not highly con- 
tagious, that the antitoxin should 
be administered to cure, not need- 
lessly to prevent. 


Hereditary Cancer. Most author- 
ities hold that cancer or suscepti- 
bility to or resistance to the dis- 
ease is peculiar to each individual, 





*For an exposition on pneumonia, see 
Timm, Feb. 15 





| that none of these conditions can 


be inherited. However Miss Maude 
Slye of Chicago, who for 18 years 
has been experimenting on mice 
with cancer, claimed last week 
that the ability to resist the disease 
is inheritable, that she has pre- 
vented its appearance in 25 gen- 
erations of mice, that the American 
Association for Control of Cancer 
should be condemned for not warn- 
ing the public of these facts. 


At New Haven: 

High Grade Whites. Dr. R. Ben- 
nett Bean of the University of Vir- 
ginia, from a profound anatomical 
study of races, reported that the 
white races are advancing in su- 
periority over the yellow and 
black; if not, the yellow and black 
are receding. He reached this 
finding after dividing humanity, 
irrespective of color, into high, 
medium and low types, then sub- 
dividing these grades according to 
color. Among the low, those with 
deficient mentality and bodies, stub- 
by fingers, slanting foreheads and 
other stigmata, there were rela- 
tively few whites. Not so the black 
and yellow. 


Upright Man. Of importance to 
Anatomy are the studies of Dr. 
Dudley J. Morton, of the Yale De- 
partment of Surgery and_ the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Manhattan, who showed to 
the satisfaction of his_ scientific 
audience that man is directly de- 
scended from an upright, walking 
anthropoid. The lowest form of 
living ape, the gibbon, is the only 
animal that runs on two feet like 
man. Other apes hop and leap or 
go to all fours when on the ground, 
and are never more than semi-erect 
in natural pose. Therefore, he 
concludes, their present posture has 
been acquired. 

Growth. After similar experi- 
ments on rats, Dr. Philip E. Smith 
and Professor Herbert M. Evans 
of the University of California 
reported that dwarfism and _ gi- 
gantism result from the abnormally 
less or great activity of the hypo- 
physis, the small ductless gland 
below the brain.* 


Diabetic Children 


Last week in Manhattan the 
Presbyterian Hospital staff an- 
nounced some preliminary findings 
instructive to parents who think 
all diabetic children waste away. 
The report, based on observations 
of 34 young diabetics, showed that 
all except four were overweight 
or overgrown during the early 
stages of the disease. Proper in- 
sulin treatment and __ intelligent 
dieting throughout life are essen 
tial for them. Without insulin at 
least, affected children under ten 
rarely live more than two years. 
Persons between 10 and 20 years 
endure two to four years; between 
20 and 30, four to six years; after 
30, 5 to 15 years. 


*These experiments are not new, 
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QUIZ 





Read TIME from cover to cover 
-the pages following this quiz as 
well as those preceding. Then re- 
turn to p. 88. Quiz yourself. Nor- 
mal persons should answer cor- 
rectly at least 20 questions. 


1) What advice of his personal 
physician is Calvin Coolidge be- 
lieved to disregard? (See THE 
PRESIDENCY. ) 


2) Who sailed quietly indeed, 
nearly unnoticed, on the Majestic? 
(See THE CAB.NET.) 


3) “If I tell a jury to find a 
man guilty, and they do not, I 
will send them to jail.” Who 
said? (See THE CONGRESS.) 


4) At what trade did Mussolini 
once labor? (See ITALY.) 


5) Why did Colonel Mitchell fly 
37 times in an hour? (See ARMY 
& NAVY.) 


6) In what play did Alice 
Brady “thrust herself ahead of all 
other players, male and female, for 
the season”? (See THE THEATRE.) 


7) Name Don Quixote’s lady. 
(See MUBIC.) 


8) Who “would not take an old 
one’? (See FRANCE.) 


9) What color is an infuscate 
sailor? (See ITALY.) 


10) How may an egg be util- 
ized as an instrument of torture? 
(See FRANCE.) 


11) Who owns more newspapers, 
Hearst or the Scripps-Howard 
group? (See THE PRESS.) 


12) What U. S. song was heard 
in the House of Commons last 
week? (See COMMONWEALTH.) 


13) How many negatives in the 
Decalog? (See THE PRESS.) 


14) How did pious Mexicans. ob- 
serve Holy Saturday? (See LATIN 
AMERICA.) 


15) “He stands a good chance 
of being crossed in love by his 
own eyes.” Who? (See THE PRESS.) 


16) Name at least one college 
that offers no U. S. literature 
course. (See EDUCATION.) 


17) For whose granddaughter 
is Commander Byrd’s pole-flight 
airplane named? (See SCIENCE.) 


18) What church gained most 


new members in 1925? (See RE- 
LIGION.) 


19) Name the biggest building 
in Detroit. (See BUSINESS.) 


20) Five New England cities 
had no murders last year. Name 
any one of them. (See BUSINESS.) 


21) Recite a poem about Cabots, 
Lowells, etc. (See MEDICINE.) 


22) Who put coins in the holy 
water? (See RELIGION.) 


23) At what price might a 
philatelist reasonably expect to sell 
letters mailed across the North 
Pole? (See SCIENCE.) 


24) What Premier, famed for 
his pacific activities, said last week, 
“We cannot make peace.”? (See 
FRANCE. ) 


25) Name one way in which a 


whale can commit suicide. (See 
MISCELLANY.) 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 











Mule 


In Villisca, Iowa, one Emil Hecke 
took friends to his barn there 
to display his-mules. He slapped 
a mule heartily upon the rump, 
crying: “Here’s a real mule!” 
The mule kicked. Mr. Hecke fell 
dead. 


‘Tigress 

At Los Angeles, Trainer Louis 
Roth cracked his whip over a 
tigress making her circus début, 
was flattened on the tanbark by a 
snarling catapult. Nimble, he re- 
gained his feet and with face, head, 
arms, shoulders’ spurting blood, 
lashed the cat into submission. 


Python, Eagle 

At Berlin, in the Circus Busch, 
one Labero, hypnotist, made passes 
at a python. Unentranced, the 
python grasped Labero’s hand so 
firmly in its jaws that it broke off 
a tooth. Dismissing the python, 
Labero put to sleep crocodiles, hens, 
guinea pigs, rabbits, a boa con- 
strictor. Came an eagle. The 
eagle fastened its beak deeply into 
the hand gnawed by the python, 
but toppled over unconscious at 
the same moment that  Labero 
fainted from loss of blood. The 
next subject on the bill was a lion. 
Said critics: “It’s lucky Labero 
fainted.” 


Whale 


At Monterey, Calif., a 30-ton 
whale rolled, nuzzled, lolloped and 
spouted about the municipal pier; 
tried to swim between narrow piles; 
wedged, thrashed, spumed, gurgled, 
choked to death. 








SCOTLAND 


BY THE 


“FLYING SCOTSMAN” 


The most famous train in Europe 
traverses that magic thread through 
Britain—the Lonpon anp Nortu 
Eastern Raritway! 

From Edinburgh, ‘The Modern 
Athens”” and Scotland’s charming 
capitol, the Lonpon anp Nort 
Eastern Rattway branches out to 
both coasts of Scotland—through the 
‘Trossachscountry and into the wild 
beauty of the Scottish Highlands. It. 
serves St. Andrews and a host of 
other world-famed golf courses. And 
its network of rails is fairly dotted 
with inland spas and seaside resorts. 

Unexcelled restaurant car service 
and single compartment sleeping car 
accommodations. 

Next Summer visit Scotland! Let 
the American representative of the 
““Lonpon Nortn Eastern” plan 
your tour for you. Save time and 
money and still see everything that 
matters. Attractive illustrative book- 
lets for the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar AGent 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The gross operating rev- 
enues of this Company 
in 1925 were 14.68 per 
cent over 1924 and after 
all prior charges were 
met there remained ap- 
plicable to dividends 
$4,146,549—an increase 
of 29.34 per cent over 
the previous year. Con- 
tinued rapid develop- 
ment of the territory 
served makes the securi- 
ties of this Company es- 
pecially attractive. 
Write for latest 


YEAR BOOK with story of 
this Company’s Progress 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Serving 6,000 square miles—234 cities 
and towns—with Gas or Electricity 


General Offices : 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


y @p * 


Effects Revolutionary 
Changes in Public Refuse 


B Collection 





Sanitary, entirely enclosed body. Automatic 
loading and distribution. Cuts collection costs in 
half. Pays for itself the first year. Why shouldn’t 
your city have it? Details on request. 


Atia Corporation. Dept. C. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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At Pinehurst 


Cruickshank. At Pinehurst, the 
jinx that has long dogged Bobby 
Cruickshank, professional golfer, 
eased up and let him win last week 
the united North and South open 
championship, in 293. Jock Hutch- 
inson, 301, came second. 

Fordyce. Glenna Collett, “great- 
est U. S. woman golfer,” last week 
attempted to lift the North and 
South championship for the fourth 
time. Louise M. Fordyce of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, defeated her in the 
finals, 2 up and 1 to play. 








Beard 


“Has Walter J. Travis a beard?” 
Golf enthusiasts to whom this ques- 
tion was put suddenly last week 
stuttered. If they had just laid 
down a copy of Golf Illustrated 
they cried: “Y-y-yess! And _ his 
picture looks like G. B. Shaw.” 
When Mr. Travis was younger he 
was U. S. National Amateur 
champion three times (1900, 1901, 
1903), wore no beard. In 1904 he 
won the British Amateur. 


Record 


At Leland Stanford they stood 
up and cheered Bud Houser. Mr. 
Houser hails from the University of 
Southern California, a rival musnud 
of learning. None the less, he 
heaved a discus 158 ft. 1% in. last 
week. That was 11% in. farther 
than a discus had ever been hurled. 
Therefore Stanfordites cheered 
him well. 


Bad Baby 


Garfield (“Gar”) Wood of De- 
troit builds speedboats — faster 
speedboats every year bearing the 
name “Baby Gar” and a numeral. 
One day last week the Baby Gar 
VII slowed down to 40 miles an 
hour, with intent to turn around 
a buoy in the Havana open speed- 
boat contest. Just ahead, the 
speedboat Miss Palm Beach was 
making the same turn. Splash 
went a wave slowing up Miss Palm 
Beach by a split second. Crash 
went Baby Gar VII into Miss Palm 
Beach, throwing overboard her own 
pilot, George Wood, brother of 
Gar. With her motors roaring, 
Baby Gar VII churned round in a 
circle, her rudder jammed hard 
over. George Wood caught a rope 
dragging from her, climbed aboard, 
cut the spark. Then Baby Gar VII 
sank under him. 

Tame 

In Buenos Aires, last week, Ar- 
gentine Champion Wild Bull Firpo 
(228 lb. pugilist) clinched many 
times with Italian Champion Er- 
minio Spalla (193 lb.). Once Spalla 
landed a real sock on the Firpo 
jaw. Fatigued spectators who saw 
the Argentine win on _ points, 
dribbled disgustedly away. 
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Born. To Charles Spencer Chap- 








lin a second son by his second wife, we 
the onetime Lita Grey, at the Chap- a 
lin estate, Beverley Hills, Calif. E¢ 
Their first child, Charles Spencer M: 
Chaplin Jr., is about a year old. 24 
° ° ° mé 
ke 
Engaged. Francis Wollsey bu 
(“Buss”) Bronson, 25, recent au- ba 
thor of a first novel, Spring Run- Mi 
ning, to Miss Helen L. Silkman, dif 
21, Manhattan bookseller. to 
Se 
ag 
Died. Gerald Chapman (real tri 
name George Chartres), famed by 
bandit-murderer, hung by _ the te! 
neck, in Hartford. we 
ve 
let 
Died. Signorina Anna Sarto, 76, “(t 
youngest sister of the late Pope en 
Pius X;* at Rome, in a tiny apart- th 
ment facing St. Peter’s Square, nu 
where she lived with her only sur- in, 
viving sister, Signorina Maria ne 
Sarto. an 
° ° ° tie 
H 
Sc 
Died. August Thyssen, 86, mi 
patriarch of Ruhr industrial barons, ca 
contemporary of the late Hugo lif 
Stinnes and the late Alfred Krupp, 
self-made amasser of $100,000,- es 
000; at his castle, Lindsborg, near th 
Muehlheim. ne 
Al 
ye 





‘ of 
Again, “Ding”’ ' oe 

“Am so tough I open sardine cans se 
with my thumb nail.” en 

Thus telegraphed Jay N. Darling Wi 
(famed as “Ding,” cartoonist for fe 
the Des Moines Register and other ra 
newspapers) to the firm which is Ww 
again to syndicate his cartoons, : no 
indicating his recovery after a f lit 
year’s serious illness. Last March } su 
“Ding” so nearly died of peritonitis th 
that many editors prepared his = 


obituary on the strength of an an- 
nouncement that he could live but 

an hour longer. Last week “Ding” th 
cartoons began to appear again. 
The first was concerned exclusively 
with the artist himself, showed him 
racing to catch up to his former 
place in the world. 













1: , th 
Scripps Provides 60 

Not long ago the publishing = 
world was surprised, and then not = 
surprised, when the late Publisher ssl 
Frank A. Munsey withdrew the of 
bulk of his vast fortune from pub- rat 
lishing and bestowed it upon the a 
Metropolitan Art Museum, Man- ; 
hattan (TIME, Jan. 11, ART). That ™ 
gesture was perplexing until one 
"Pius X was Pope 1908 to 1914, Bene- “ 






dict XV, 1914-1922. Pius XI, 1922 to date. 
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recalled how Mr. Munsey had 
traded in newspapers as he had 
traded in groceries. Public prints 
were his means, not his end. He 
had created nothing in journalism 
to perpetuate after his death. 

Something different was expected 
in the will of the late Publisher 
Edward Wryllis Scripps (TIME, 
March 22), founder and owner of 
24 Scripps-Howard newspapers, a 
man whose policy in life was to 
keep and care for the things he 
built. This will was filed for pro- 
bate last week and it differed from 
Mr. Munsey’s as a running spring 
differs from a full jug. It referred 
to a larger instrument that Mr. 
Scripps had executed some years 
ago, resolving his estate into a 
trust controlled and administered 
by his son, Robert P. Scripps. Af- 
ter due care of his family, incomes 
were provided for. Miami Uni- 
versity (to study population prob- 
lems) and for Science Service, Inc. 
‘(to popularize and disseminate sci- 
entific information), and 30% of 
the residuary estate’s annual reve- 
nue was designated “for purchas- 
ing, starting or financing new 
newspapers and news enterprises,” 
and for providing stock opportuni- 
ties for persons in the Scripps- 
Howard concern. In _ fine, the 
Scripps-Howard papers are to go 
marching on as their founder had 
caused them to march during his 
lifetime. 

The total value of Mr. Scripps’ 
estate had not been estimated, but 
the world suspected it would run 
nearer eight figures than _ seven. 
An annual income of $100,000 a 
year would probably be a modest 
estimate of what will be netted by 
the Scripps-Howard concern for 
expansion. With that amount, and 
a continuation of the Scripps policy 
of raising great things from small 
beginnings, the second’ largest* 
newspaper concern in the U. S. 
seems destined to exert its influ- 
ence over the life of the country 
with uninterrupted, increasing ef- 
fect. This “influence” is indirect 
rather than forthright. Edward 
Wyllis Scripps was no demagog, 
no journalistic crusader. He put 
little faith in overt editorial per- 
suasion. His editorial policy, like 
the Decalog, was a series of nega- 
tives with onet simple positive: 
“No lies—for love, malice or 
money; no fights; no wrangles; 
the newspaper should simply pre- 
sent all the facts.” 


Fiskoscope 


Life is short, but the newspapers 
that record one day are sometimes 
60 pages** long. Knowledge is 
power, but the old-style encyclo- 





*The largest is the Hearst group whose 
total circulation is 3,844,000, an average 
of about 147,800 for each of the 26 sepa- 
rate journals. The total circulation of the 
24 Scripps-Howard papers is 1,406,000, 
averaging about 58,500 each. 

iThe Decalog has two—Remember Sab- 
bath, Honor Parents. 

**The New York Times last week (ex- 
clusive of Sunday) averaged 40 2/3 pages 
a day. 








It hardly seems 


But just ask your dentist 
physician, 


“T just smiled my prettiest smile 

. and let him rave. I could 
have said ‘Of course I have beau- 
tiful teeth... I’ve used Colgate’s 
all my life.” But I didn’t want 
Jack to think I was a living ad- 
vertisement for Colgate’s tooth 
paste.” 

ok *” *” 

Beautiful teeth glisten gloriously. 
They compel the admiration of all 
whosee them. And thereis health 
as well as beauty in gleaming 
teeth, for when they are scrupu- 
lously kept clean, germs and poi- 
sons of decay can’t lurk and 
breed around them. 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth 
scrupulously clean. It reaches 
all the hard-to-get-at places be- 
tween the teeth and around the 
edges of the gums, and soremoves 


**He just raved 
about my teeth” 


removes causes of 
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SS 





ossible to those 
who haven't ccudied the question, 
that bad teeth can have such harm- 
ful effect upon a person’s health. 


as 






“Nerves” Keep Her From Enjoying Life 





COLGATE’S—for beautiful, healthy teeth! 


causes of tooth decay. It is the 
dependable tooth paste for you 
to use. 

The principal ingredients of 
Colgate’s are mild tasteless soap 
and finechalk, the two things that 
dental authorities say a_ safe 
dental cream should contain. 
Just remember that beautiful, 
healthy teeth are more a matter 
of good care than of good luck. 
Use Colgate’s after meals and at 
bedtime. It will keep your teeth 
clean and gloriously attractive. 
And you'll like its taste...even 
children love to use it regularly. 
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Hawaii 


Murmur of rippling waves in your ears 
as you wake. Cool breeze stirring palms out- 
side your window. Golden dawn on clouds 
and flashing sea. A new day—in Hawaii— 
and you keen for adventure. 

A dash into the tingling surf puts you on 
edge. Golden papaya or juicy pineapple and 
Hawaiian coffee for breakfast. How fresh 
and clean the air! 

What to do? Golf in color-splashed Nuu- 
anu Valley? A motor trip mountainward to 
wind-swept Pa/i, or around the island ? Shop- 
ping in, Oriental bazaars? A bout with an 
outrigger canoe? Day-dreaming under a 
shady haw tree? Or by steamer through 
island channels to Hawaii’s volcanic Na- 
tional Park; and to Maui or Kauai? These 
and a hundred others for your choosing. 

You'll want all the time you can spare, but 
4. or 5 weeks and $400 to $500 from the Pacific 
Coast will do it. You'll enjoy the calm voyage, 
5 or 6 days direct to Honolulu from Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver or Vic- 
toria, B.C. No passports, interpreters or red tape 
—Hawaii is U.S. soil, a full-fledged Territory. 

For illustrated, descriptive information ask 
your nearest railway, steamship or travel agent, 





226 McCann Bipc., 451 Montcomery ST., 
San FRANCISCO 
354 Fort St., HoNoLULU, Hawan, U.S.A, 
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pedias that contain it are so 
heavy that only a powerful arm 
can lift them. Words burn like 
stars, great thoughts outlast 
granite mountains, but the books 
in which words and thoughts are 
written will weary a man’s hand 





ADMIRAL FISKE 
“The eyes rest in the head... 


” 


and tear his pocket. “Condense 
what you write,” this age has 
said; “compress it, synchronize it, 
cut it down.” For some time such 
reflections as these have animated 
the mind of Rear Admiral Bradley 
Allen Fiske, U. S. N., retired. Re- 
cently they have had fruit in an 
invention which Admiral Fiske 
last week revealed to an amazed 
public. 

This astounding mechanism—the 
Fiske Reading Machine—consists 
of a small spring-tongs on which 
are mounted a lens for one eye, 
a shield for the other and a rack 
to hold reading matter—really a 
very simple contrivance, something 
like a stereoscope, except that you 
use one eye instead of two, and 
the lens is a more powerful magni- 
fier. But the important part of 
this invention is not the mechanism 
but the use. For it will, asserted 
the Admiral, “render printing 
presses and typesetting machinery 
obsolete,” “revolutionize the pub- 
lishing industry,” “make glasses 
unnecessary.” By its help books 
will be reduced to the size of a 
package of postage stamps. 

Admiral Fiske experimented with 
Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad, 
a work of 93,000 words. He had 
it printed to be read in his reading 
machine. In its. reduced shape, 
it was a 13-page pamphlet, 3% 
inches wide, 5% inches long. How 
big will an encyclopedia be when 
shrunk for the Fiskoscope? No 
bigger than an ordinary novel. 
The Oxford Dictionary? A trifling 


brochure. The works of Balzac, 
of James Fenimore Cooper, of 
Thackeray, Scott, James Joyce? 


Slender dockets. Dr. Eliot’s five- 
foot shelf will melt to the thickness 
of a few packs of cards and those 


advertisement-readers who seek cul- 
ture for ten minutes a day can 
carry whole libraries in their 
waistcoat pockets. 

Flippant people, however, raised 
an objection to the reading ma- 
chine. They referred to its inven- 
tor as “Old Admiral Dead-eye”; 
stated, “If a man does all his 
reading from one side of his head, 
he stands a good chance of being 
crossed in love by his own eyes.” 

To these objectors, Rear Ad- 
miral Fiske—who has also invented 
a torpedo-plane, a_ telescope, a 
range-finder, an ammunition hoist, 
a range indicator, a gun director 
system, a system for detecting 
submarines and an_ electro-mag- 


netic system for exploding tor- 
pedoes under ships—made an- 
swer: 


“In my early experiments with 
the principle, both eyes were 
used in reading. I found however, 
that only one was necessary and, 
indeed, that the use of but oné 
had many advantages. Two eyes 
are needed to determine distances, 
but the finest work by the human 
eye in using astronomical telescopes, 
microscopes and range finders is 
done with one eye exclusively.” 

“The eyes rest in the head... 
in the normal positions in which 
nature placed them. . .. The read- 
ers maintain an upright and 
healthful position.... This sys- 
tem. .. offers an immediate solu- 
tion of the serious problems... 
a contribution to progress... .” 


Indiscreet 


Unimaginative readers of _ the 
usually decorous New York Times 
felt the very marrow chill in their 
bones last week at a certain head- 
line: 


POPE TELLS PLANS 
FOR HIS ARCTIC TRIP 


With hearts pounding, they read 
on. If the Beatissime Pater was 
actually about to set out for the 
North Pole, he must intend to break 
tradition that he remain “the pris- 
oner of the Vatican.” Should Pius 
XI take but a step across his 
threshold, the Catholic world would 
literally be rocked to its foundation. 
The next heavy type headline made 
it appear that not even the excuse 
of polar exploration was being 
offered by Pius XI. For it read: 


WOULD DISREGARD POLE 

Why then was the Dominus Apos- 
tolicus setting out for the Arctic? 
He was not, of course, setting out 
at all! The indiscreet headline 
writer had created a false impres- 
sion with regard to the Summus 
Pontifex by neglecting to make 
clear that the story run beneath his 
headline was about R. A. Pope, a 
minor explorer. 

Many lifelong readers of the 
Times wondered how much longer 
they would continue to support a 
paper which has not only misap- 
plied the title of the Vicar of Christ 
but has even headlined (in Oct., 
1924): 

CHRIST WINS GOLF TITLE 
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“His Report card 


tells the truth about his sleep 


Your boy, why isn’t he getting the right 
start at school? You guard his food, see 
that he gets enough play, his eyes are per- 
fect, and yet .. . One thing, the most im- 
portant of all to the building of his mind 


and body, may be neglected—his sleep. 


Every parent should know about the 
Beautyrest super-mattress. Different 
from old style mattresses, it adds to the 
luxury of buoyant cotton an inner-cush- 
ion of hundreds of sensitive springs and 
live air. Gentle as a mother’s caress, it 
soothes every muscle and nerve into 
complete relaxation. When the comfort 


of The Ace bedspring is added, sleep 
comes quickly, the sound sleep that 
brightens minds, restores energy, and 
builds robust health. 


You can’t measure your boy’s future 
with money, but when you figure that 
this Simmons sleep equipment lasts a 
lifetime you will see it costs least in the 
end. And that’s an advantage. Ask your 
dealer. He can supply The Ace for only 
$19.75* and the Beau- 


tyrest, kept clean from $ 50 
factory to you by its 


dust-tight carton, at. . 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY * New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


Notice under the buoyant layers of new felt- 
ed cotton, the inner-cushion of 702 sensitive 
coil springs, each in its own fabric pocket, 
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Eight automatic venti- 
lators in sides and ends 
keep it fresh. It never 
packs down, never 
needs to be turned 
















the Beauty- 
rest shapes to 
every body curve, 
4 coaxing nerves 
y and muscles to 
~ relax and rest. 


= SIMMONS 
> B eautyrest 


*NOTE: Freight 
rates make prices 
slightly higher in 
the South and also 
west of the Missouri 
River. 









“eapeutte tod SUPER-MATTRESS-BUILT FOR SLEEP 

















BOOK § 





FICTION 


Sam Smith* 


The Story of Sam Smith begins 
about the hour that news of Lee’s 
surrender reaches New England. 
While Sam is in the next room 
receiving his first bath, his mother 
feels strong enough to explain the 
one important fact about his ante- 
eedents and childhcod: his lineage 
is all-American right back to 
colonial days. 

The father, Theophilus, is patri- 
archal but bookish. The farm goes 
to pot. When father and mother 
are dead and Sam makes his way 
to and in New York, he is a rangy 
bumpkin, but Yankee-shrewd, rock- 
honest and already familiar with 
the teeth of poverty and hunger. 
At first he takes kindly to living 
with his piously affluent Uncle Cy- 
rus and Aunt Sarah and to working 
in a wholesale hardware store for 
four dollars a week. Then he 
branches out for himself, a stout 
green shoot in a rather tangled 
thicket. 

Friends made in the Young Men’s 
Bible Class at his uncle’s church 
abash his rusticity, put him in 
touch with the spirit of the time, 





*Pic Iron—Charles G. Norris—Dutton 
($2). 


OXFORD 
BOOKS 


Border Ballads—Selected and Deco- 
rated with Woodcuts by D. P. Bliss. 
Foreword by H. J. C. Grierson. 
“‘*Border Ballads’ contains a selection 
of twenty-two from the ‘Oxford Book 
of Ballads.’ . . . A charming book for 


anybody and a beautiful edition for the 
collector.’ —New York Post. Price 


$5.00. 

The Philosephy of Labour—-By C. 
Delisle Burns. 
A short statement of the attitude which 
arises from the experience of labour, 
clearly showing the point of view of 
the manual workers. Price $1.40. 


Builders of the Empire—By James 
A. Williamson. 
Biographies, briefly told, of Cabot, 
Drake, Capt. John Smith, William 
Bradford, Sir Thomas Warner, James 
Duke of York, Clive, Wolfe, Charleton, 
Cook, Wellesley, Nelson, Wilberforce, 
Durham, Capt. Charles Stuart, Sir 
George Gray, Livingstone, Sir 
Lawrence, Sir J. Lawrence, Rhodes, 
Kitchener, Price $3.25. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
NEW YORK 











to Succeed. They introduce him to 
drink, which he adopts moderately, 
and to Evelyn, an anemic young 
lost lady of the bars, whom he 
idealizes and takes unto himself 
with comparative propriety. Gas-lit 





CHARLES G. NORRIS 
Full, satisfied 


love in a hall bedroom lasts until 
she gets a chance to go on the 
road with one of the immoral, new- 
fangled “leg-shows.” Sam _ cele- 
brates her departure with an at- 
tack of pneumonia that cancels his 
disgrace at home. Recovered, he 
devotes his disillusioned attention 
to Succeeding. . 

He rides a bicycle through New 
England peddling hardware. One 
of his German-Jew employers, Fab- 
er, is impressed with his warning 
that the jobber’s day is done, that 
only manufacturers will survive the 
business slump. Faber’s partner 
dies. Sam marries Faber’s daugh- 
ter Paula, not wholly for her dash- 
ing brunette looks. She brings a 
$25,000 dowry. Affairs at his and 
Faber’s new nail factory in Bay- 
onne, N. J., make him almost late 
for the wedding. That night he 
sits up late reading quotations on 
steel and pig iron. 

After a few summers in Bay- 
onne boarding houses, Sam is grow- 
ing rich and Paula having men 
friends. He gets into a Chicago 
nail-and-wire pool, buys a Superba 
motor. Paula brings his middle 
name into play, “S. Osgood Smith.” 
He buys Bethlehem Steel stock and 
some rolling mills. In the last 
chapters, Paula is employing their 
millions to make their daughter’s 
Semitic strain fashionable enough 
for the Junior League. To Sam, 
profits are unprofitable. Even the 
recurrent ghost of Evelyn has be- 
come meaningless. He endows uni- 
versities with an absent gesture; 
lets his secretaries invent his ex- 


cuses; fiddles with his radio. One 
program is interrupted by a ship’s 
call, in which his daughter recog- 
nizes his initials—S.O.S. 

The Significance of this “novel 
at success” is literary rather than 
social. Sam Smith is more com- 
pelling as a man than as a “mes- 
sage.” And this is strange, for 
Author Norris writes with more 
purpose than distinction. Like 
William Dean Howells, dullness is 
dear to him. Yet out of a hazy, 
conventional reconstruction of the 
Welsbach - burner, balloon - sleeve, 
trust-forming era of U. S. life, 
Sam Smith achieves the form and 
force of actuality. He joins the 
great company of the memorably 
commonplace. 

The Author, Charles Gilman Nor- 
ris, a Chicago merchant’s son, was 
brought up in acquiescent eclipse. 
His “beautiful and restless and 
ambitious and fiery” mother, denied 
a stage career by wifehood, cen- 
tred her hopes in her oldest son, 
the late Frank Norris (author of 
The Octopus, The Pit, etc.) 
Charles, youngest of six, got and 
sought no encouragement for “his 
little old solitary dreams” and his 
school and college writings. His 
rapid romance and marriage with 
Kathleen Thompson (author of 
Mother, The Heart of Rachael, 
Beloved Woman, Little Ships, The 
Black Flemings, etc.) are said to 


have rekindled his literary ambi- 


Saint John, 
Pythagoras, Moses 
Balzac could compare with these men 


only the 18th Century philosopher, 
scientist and theologian 


EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG 


Of his writings Balzac said, “We find in 
them the elements of a magnificent con- 
ception of Society. 

“His theocracy is sublime, and his creed is 


the only acceptable one to superior souls. 


“He alone brings man into immediate com- 
munion with ; he gives a thirst for 
God; he has freed the majesty of God from 
the t.appings in which other human dogmas 
have disguised Him.” 

The world of today needs Sweden- 
borg; it is ready for him. Why not 
learn something about him and 
his works? 


Your name and add;ess on a postal 
will bring you information regard- 
ing a special offer of his books. 


AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 302 16 E. 41st St., New York City 





Book BARGAINS! 


Hundreds of them in our Catalog No. 
23x, just off press. Almost every subject 
included—at 25% to 40% less than publish- 
ers’ prices. Write for your copy TODAY 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & 
COMPANY 


Baltimore - ~ 


Maryland 
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tion. After meeting her, he hur- 
ried from California to Manhattan 
and got a job on the American 
Magazine. In 1915:he found time 
to write The Amateur, followed 
shortly by Salt (of young men). 
After fighting abroad, he wrote 
Brass (of marriage) and Bread 
(of business women), both of. them 
big sellers, big cinemas. “This writ- 
er’s life,” says his motherly wife, 
“has been what, suppose, all 
would-be writers like to dream that 
life might be.” It is “full and sat- 
isfied.” At 45, he has an estate 
in California, an apartment over- 
looking Central Park. 


Witch 


LOLLY WILLOWES, OR THE LOVING 
HUNTSMAN—Sylvia Townsend War- 
ner—Viking Press ($2). Lolly 
Willowes, a forgotten maiden, was 
nearly 50 before she understood the 
impulses long stirring beneath her 
life-routine among normal, well- 
to-do British relatives—impulses 
that had set her to reading in 
dusty books about werewolves and 
spells; to searching for potent, 
hidden herbs on solitary walks; 
and to quaint medicinal brewings 
and distillations in private. 

She did not begin to understand 
until the evening that some Buck- 
inghamshire beech-leaves in a Mos- 
cow Road flower-shop smelled like 
the rustling wood to whose edge 
she had often come in her autumn 
imagination. She went at once 
to live alone at Great Mop in the 
Chilterns. There, after some 
months that were not without 
weirdness, a starved kitten scratched 
her hand and her own blood sealed 
her knowledge that she was a 
witch. 

Mrs. Leak, her Great Mop land- 
lady, recognized Lolly’s awakening 
and took her as a matter of course 
to the very next Witches’ Sabbath. 
It was in a hedged field about 
midnight, and very vivacious. But 
village witches and warlocks are 
a rustic, hysterical lot. They 
wearied Lolly, before long, and 
angered her a little. When Satan 
appeared in a guise suitable to 
their company, she rebuffed his 
advances, 

This was very wise of her, as 
events showed. She had her re- 
ward later, in another field, just 
after dawn. There, and at an 
interview by the tomb of Sir Rob- 
ert Maulgrave—the Satanic baro- 
net who had drunk from a skull 
and ridden a zebra about the 
countryside—Lolly made certain of 
Satan for what he is—a_ black 
knight wandering about succoring 
decayed gentlewomen; a loving 
huntsman who affords empty lives 
some adventure by pursuing their 
souls in all their windings, patient- 
ly, secretly, like a gentleman stalk- 
ing tigers... . 

Such a delicate perfection in 
spider-claw prose is not published 
once in a crooked moon. It is the 
kind of book that travels from 
hand to hand more rapidly than 
news of any other kind, for there 
is a magic upon it. 


NON-FICTION 


Black Document 


THE NEw NeGRO—Edited by 
Alain Locke—A. & C. Boni ($5). For 
15 years dark waves of population 
have rolled up from the South to 
settle in spreading pools in north- 
ern cities. Already supplied with 
universities, churches, newspapers 
and a financial capital (Durham, 
N. C.), the Negro has prospered 
with the rest of the country and in 
his prosperity built his cultural 
capital on the upper end of Manhat- 
tan Island (Harlem). This volume 
is an attempt to document, socially 
and culturally, this “new” Negro— 
the Negro emancipated economically 
and intellectually as well as polit- 
ically. It is written and edited by 
Negroes. It recommends itself 
highly to all readers, irrespective of 
color, who regard the Negro as one 
of the country’s “problems.” 

There is an essay explanatory of 
the “new” Negro, by the editor, 
shedding light on the nature of “the 
largest Negro community in the 
world”—Harlem. One pointed par- 
agraph: “The fiction is that the life 
of the races is separate, and in- 
creasingly so. The fact is that they 
have touched too closely at the 
unfavorable and too lightly at the 
favorable levels.” 

The progress of the Negro from 
a caricature in, to a creator of, 
U. S. literature is recorded, with 
examples. His art and music are 
discussed and demonstrated. His 
position in present and future soci- 
ety is defined and forecast. The 
predominant note of these essays is 
one of scientific detachment; they 
are notably free from race-glorifi- 
cation, commiseration and the com- 
bative spirit. Perhaps imaginary 
values are attributed to some of the 
more obviously imitative works of 
art but this critical fault is to be 
preferred to the vein taken by the 
many white writers -who eternally 
compare Negro creations with those 
of their own race. Negro spirituals, 
jazz, the Charleston, Bert Wil- 
liams, Paul Robeson, Roland Hayes, 
Florence Mills and other dusky 
U. S. institutions receive treatment 
that is for once definitive, not senti- 
mental. 

Editor Locke, 39, was an Oxford 
Rhodes Scholar from Pennsylvania 
after taking his Harvard B. A. He 
studied also in Berlin, took a Har- 
vard Ph, D. and teaches philosophy 
at Howard University (Washington, 
D. C.). Among the 32 contributors: 
Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 
Ph. D. (Fisk ’88, Harvard ’93), 
publicity director of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; Elsie J. McDougald, 
vice-principal of Public School 89, 
Manhattan; Principal Robert Russa 
Moton of Tuskegee Institute; Edi- 
tor Paul Underwood Kellogg (white) 
of the Survey; Poets Jean Toomer, 
Claude McKay, Countée Cullen, 
James Weldon Johnson, Langston 
Hughes. 
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FRANCE ENGLAND 
GERMANY TRELAND 


Regular sailings—Splendid steamers 
Resolute eliance 
Alkert Ballin Hamburg Deutschland 


(New 
Comfortable and spacious cabin steamers 
Cleveland Westphalia Thuringia 
Maintaining an unsurpassed standard o 
service, comfort and.cuisine. 
Program of Conducted European Tours 
Sent On Request. 


©Around ntWworld 


1927 Cruise—138 days 


S. S. RESOLUTE 
Lon New York 
AN. 6, 1927 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Applyto United American Lines 
35-39 Broadway, N.Y. 177N. Michigan Ave. ,Chicago 
131 State St., Boston 230 South 15th St. ,Philadelphia 

574 Market St. , San Francisco 
or local steamship and tourist agents 


| TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
i 37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
} to Naples, May 19—$825. 
Independent Tours 


Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


t. 
5ckee Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370- $615. 


CAlso tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LtTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
i} At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 





Like the Magie Carpet, 
A-B-A Travelers’ 
Cheques take you 
wherever you 

want to go. 





“Good for eee 
Wherever Money 
Means Anything” 

Acouine 
A: ‘B: A eeociation Cheques 

“TRAVEL MONEY” 

Buy them at your local bank 


The Agent for the Member Banks 
for the payment of all American 
BANKERS Association Travelers’ 
Cheques is 
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NEW YORK PARIS 
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Onion- Peeling 


THOBBING — Henshaw Ward — 
Bobbs-Merrill ($3.50). “When a 
person THinks without curiosity, 
has an Opinion because he likes it, 
Believes what is handy—then he 
THOBS.” Dr. Edwin Grant Conk- 
lin, able Princeton biologist, has 
called it, more simply, “wishful 
thinking.” The inventor of the 
new word, excusably pleased with 
himself, hammers for nearly 400 
pages to drive it into the language. 
Before he has done he admits that 
he is probably thobbing himself. 

The book takes the form of a 


long letter to Cartoonist Clarence 
Day Jr., in which Mr. Ward ex- 
poses a great many exhibitions of 
thobbing, past and present: Upton 
Sinclair and his reforming ilk; 
all Moral Laws and Categorical 
Imperatives, since they involve a 
thing called “conscience” unknown 
to pure science; all sociological dia- 
lectics; all philosophical disquisi- 
tions and systems, even the most 
materialistic, since they all prom- 
ise but never perform modifica- 
tions of the genus Homo; all re- 
ligions, calling as they do for the 
exercise of powers unknown to 
physics, mathematics and biology; 





The Telephone and Better Living 


Pictures of pre-telephonic times 
seem quaint today. In the streets 
were horses and mud-splashed bug- 
gies, but no automobiles and no 
smooth pavements. 


‘Fifty years ago homes were heated 
by stoves and lighted by gas or kero- 
sene lamps. There was no domestic 
steam heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors in the 
home. Not only were there no tele- 
phones, but there were no phono: 
graphs, no radio and no motion 
pictures. 

The telephone permitted the sep- 
aration of business office from fac- 
tory and made possible the effec- 
tive co-ordination of widespread 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMmPANY 


activities by a centralized organ- 
ization. It changed the business 
habits of the Nation. 


The amazing growth of the coun- 
try in the past fifty years could not 
have come had not science and in- 
vention supplied the farmer, manu- 
facturer, business man and family 
with many new inventions, great 
and small, for saving time and labor. 
During this period of marvelous in- 
dustrial progress, the telephone had 
its part. It has established its own 
usefulness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the industrial 
arts which have contributed so much 
to better living conditions and to the 
advancement of civilization. 


AND AssociATED Com PANIES 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


SYSTEM 


all psychology—even behaviorism, 
from which the “psyche” is re- 
moved—since it has yet to demon- 
strate its actuality in a finite uni- 
verse; all shrewd, unassailable 
Axioms, Methods, Customs, Cre- 
ative Intellects, magazine articles 
and learned treatises on Education; 
all economic theory, which must 
presuppose an unreal Economic 
Man to operate; all Law, which is 
based upon fictitious “rights” and 
“justice”; all peace proposals, unc- 
tuous or bellicose; all “interna- 
tional thought”,—ete. 

All, in short, is thobbing save: 
1) scientific knowledge received 
through the senses or their exten- 
sions (i. e., mathematics); 2) the 
awareness of thobbing, which is 
the beginning of wisdom. Even 
when the intellectual onion is 
peeled to these ideas, the end is 
not yet. The mind cannot show 
that anything exists outside itself. 
Onions are notoriously coreless. 

It is not Mr. Ward’s intention to 
destroy any mental institutions 
and set up new ones. The tone of 
raillery adopted throughout is 
merely “to make the mystery viv- 
id,” and “awareness of thobbing” is 
all that is urged upon the reader. 
The author is so_ stuffed-to-the- 
ears with quotable information on 
his vast array of thobbers that the 
moderately learned will make heavy 
weather of his pages if they try to 
read all. But trust the uthor 
of Evolution for John Doe to make 
his main point clear and enter- 
taining. Leave it to the erudite to 
plough through the whole book and 
decide how much is penetrating, 
how much inane. 


ALERT READERS 


—are not permitting the season 
to slip by without having read, 
or planned to read, books desig- 
nated by the best current crit- 
icism as: 

Significant 

The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House — Edited by Charles 
Seymour (2 vols., $10). 

Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie 
Years — Carl Sandburg (2 
vols., $10). 

Our Times: The Turn of the 
Century, 1900-1904 — Mark 
Sullivan ($5). Yesterday 
completely reconstructed. 


Brilliant 


No More Parades—Ford Madox 
Ford ($2.50). The War re- 
garded as an agapemone. 

The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy—John Erskine ($2.50). 
Conversational comedy; wit- 
ty, charming. 

Edgar Allan Poe, A Study in 
Genius—Joseph Wood Krutch 
($3). 

The facilities of T1IME’s book 
department are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the above, 
or any other books, inclose a 
check or cash with a note to the 
Book Editor making plain to 
whom you wish your purchases 
sent. 


THE PENTON Press Co., CLEVELAND 
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